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BIBLE AGAINST SLAViERY. 




The spirit of slavery never seeks shelter in the Oiible, of ij«|^bwa 
accord. It grasps the horns of the altar only in desijjeraitiimi-^rwfitii^^^ 
. from the terror of the avengerV^Mi - Like other uhclfeto Spi^^ 
\ "hateth the light, iaeither cometh to th^ Hghty lest its'd<»<^/i|^ 
be reproved." Goaded' to phrenisy iri ite confUc^ -^(&^«iE^ad^ 
and common sense, denii^d all qQarter;< 1^9' hunted frob[''4^^^^^ 
it vaults over the sacred iucloswe and cdtiari^tnp and dowa 'tihe Bibles 
^' seisking rest, and finding none." The tA'V-''dT''k6vEfi^<fv»^^ 
every page, flashes dtound it-' Ari brnru^esettt -ang^ash aai dci&psarl 
It shrinks from the hated light, and howls <aiH2dir the consmjeuog tel^lil 
as demons qudled befbre the S(^a-bf God^«M shrinked, ^*Td^|e^ 
not.'^ At last, it slinks away ynder the types of the Mosaic' sysgbM&i 
and seeks .to biKrow out of sight among their shadows; . ' Vain feopfe t 
Its asylum is. its sepulchre ; : its ciiy of refuge^ the «lty of d0s|Qiptl<AxV 
It flies from light into the sun; from heat^ intd del^ring 
fVcni the voice of God intb the thipkesf of His thunders. 

PEFINITEON OF SLA^SIir. 

/ If We would know whether the Bible sasStid^ skveiryv^e ii!^ 
^igterinine what ^slavery is: A constituent element, 10 pne; tMi%^ 
^elationji another ; an appendage, ai[M>theK. :^ Relations im^it|^ii4&g#^ 
presiippdse otMr things to wWch they belotog. ; .>Td-'*e^rd^ 
ih& things ikemselves, ot as consUtaenl partsp<j^%'ei^l«iaiB to pndlSssf 
i^liwiea. ? i A giseat- v^ 
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indispensable to the social siato, are confounded with slavery ; fmd 
thus slaveholding becomes quits hanbless, if not yirtuous. We will 
specify some of tbess^ 

1. Privation of suffrage. Then minors are slaves. 

2. Ineligibility to office. Then females are slaves. 

3. Tesxation without representation. Then slaveholders in the 
District of Columbia are slaves. 

4. Privation of one^s oath in law. Then disbelievers in a future 
retribution are slaves. 

5. Privation of trial by jury. Then all ia France and Germany 
are slaves. 

6. Being required tq suj^ort a particular religion. Then the peo- 
, pie of England are slaves. [To the preceding may be added all 

Other disabilities, merely political.} 

, : .7, Cruelty and oppression. Wives, children, and hired domestics 
arfs often oppressed ; but these forms of cruelty are not slavery. 

BrfApprmtifieship.^ The rights and duties of master and appren- 
tice, ore. correlative and reciprocal. The claim of each upon the other 
re^ts from his phUgation to the other. Apprenticeship is based on 
th,e principle of equivalent for value retceived. The rights of the 
apprentice are secured, equally with those of the master^ Indeed, 
wl^le the law is^W^ to the master, it is. beneviolent to the apprentice. 
It& main design is rather to benefit the apprentice than the master. 
It^ i^romptes the interests of the former, while in doing it, it guards 
from injury those of the latter. To the master it secures a mere legal 
compei^sation~-to the apprentice, both a legal compensation and a 
tirtual graUiity in addition, he being of the two the greatest gainer. 
T.hfr Jaw not only recognizes the right of the apprentice to fi reward 
for his labor, but appoints the wages, and enforces the payment. 
The master's claim covers only the serviczs of the apprentice. < The 
apprentice's claim covers equally the services of tb^e master. Neither 
can, hold the other as property ; but each iiolds woperty in the ser- 
vices of the other, and both equally. Is .this slavery? 
x . 9. Filial subordination aihd parental elaimsl Both are natUTe*s 
dic.ta)teis| and intrinsic elements of the social i^tate ; the natural a£fec- 
tionsjW'hlch blend parent and child ia ouoj excite each to discharge 
those joffices incidi^ntai tQi the relation, and coniHitnte a shield for 
mutual.protebtiotte> The jparent'e legal claim td the child's services; 
virluie a minor,.b a jsU^ht t^tum^^,^^ the care and toil of his .resring» 



to say nothmg of outlays for supjwrt and ediicalioa. TMs pn^visibn 
is, with the mass of mankicd, indispensable to the preservation of the 
family state. The child, in helping his parents, hs^a himself—id- 
creases a common stock, in which he has a share ; while his most 
faithful services do but acknowledge a debt thai money caAnot cancel. 

10. Bondage for crime. Must innocence be punished because 
guilt suffers penalties ? True, the criminal works for the government 
withojat pay ; and well he may. He owes the government. A cen- 
tury's work would not pay its drafts on him. He is a public defaulter^ 
find will die so. Because laws make men pay their debts, shall those 
be forced to pay who owe niothing? The law makes no criminal, 
pROPGRTy. It restrains his liberty, and makes him pay something, 
a mere penny in the pound, of his debt to the government; Kut it 
does not make him a chattel. Test it. To own property, is to own 
its product. Are children bom of convicts, government propeir^ ? 
Besides, csa property he guilty? Are chattels punishedl '■ ^ 

11. Restraints upon freedom. Children are restrained by paxentsr-^ 
pupils, by teachers—^patients, by physicians— <«orporations, by chaxw 
ters-^and' legislatures, by constitutions; Embargoes, tariffs, quaran- 
tine, and all other laws, keep men from doing as they please; Rer- 
istraints are the web of society, warp and woof. Are thdy slaveiy^ 
then civilized society is a giant slave — a goveniraent of XAW/'ii:^ 
climax of slavery ^ and its executive, a king among slaveholders.' ' d> 

12. Compulsory service. A juryman is empannelled. against hi^ 
will, and sit he must. A sheriff orders his posse ; - bystanders mti^ 
turn in. Men are compelled to remove nuisances, pay fines aiid teses, 
auppor^ their families^ and.^' turd to the- right as the law directs^? 
however much against their wills. Are they therefore slaves t To 
confound slavery with involuntary service is absurd. Slavery is |i 
condition. The slave's feelings tawaid it,, are one thing ; the cimditioQ 
itself, is another thing ; his feelings cannot alter the nature of that 
condition^ Whether he desires or detests it, tho condition remains the 
same. The slave's willingness to be a slave is no palliation of 
the slaVehold(^r's guilt. Suppose the slave should think himself , a 
chattel, and consent to be so regarded^^ by pthersj .does, that^^ 
Mm ;a chattel, or make those guiltless who hoU iam as i»ich ? I 
may bis sick of life, and I tell the asss>«sin So that stabs ' m& ; is 
he aiiy the less a murderer? Doos my epnseni to his (;|ime, atone 
for it? my partnership in his gmlt, Mot out his part of, is? The 



slave*^' willingness to be a ^lave, soi far from lesisening the guilt of 
the '•ownef,*' aggravates it. If slavery has so palsied his mind that 
he looks upon himself as a chattiel, and consents to be one, actually 
to hold him as such, falls in with his delusion, and conSrms the im- 
pious falsehood. These very feelings and convictions of ^the slave, 
(if snch were possible) increase a hundred fold the guilt of the master, 
and call upon him in thunder, immediately to recognize him as a 
HAN, and thus break thb sorcery that cheats him out of his bitth- 
ri^ht — ^the consciousness of his woitth and destiny. ' 

r: Many of the foregoing conditions are appendages of slavery. But 
no bus, nor all of them together, constitute its intrinsic unchanging 
.element. ' ' • ' ■ 

We proceed to state affitrmativeiy that, ENSLAVING men is redtt- 
oiKG THEM TO ARTICLES OF PROPERTY—making free agents, chattels — 
converting j7er£onf, into {^tn^5^ — sinking immortality, into merehmdize. 
A slaoe is One hsld' in this condition. In law, "he owns nothing, 
and can acquird nothing." His right to himself is abrogated. If he 
say my hande, my feet, my bodyj my mvoA, jay self , they are iSgUres of 
speech' To use himself for his own good, is a crime. To keep 
what he earnsi is stealing. To take his body into his own keeping, 
is msurrection. In a word, the profit of his master is made the end 
of his being, :and he, ,a »iere mecfw to that end— a mere rhedns to on 
end into which his interests do not enter, of which they constitute no 
portion.* Man, sunk to a things the' intrinsic elen>qnt, the j>nncip?e 
of slavery ; men, bartered, leased, mortgaged, bequeathed, invoiced, 
shipped in cargoes, stored as goods, taken on executions, ^nd knocked 
off at public outcry ! Their rights, anothei's conveniencies ; their 
interests, wares on sale ; their happiness, a household utensil ; their 
personal inaiieniftble ownership, a sev iceable article, or a plaything;, 
as best suits the humor of the hour; their deathless nature, con- 

• Whatever system sinks man from on end to ameteme<in«, just so far mlikeBhiift 
BsUivs. Hence West India apprenti^ship retains the cardinal principle of slavery. 
The apprentice, during three^fourths of his time, is still forced to Icb'cr, and rcbbcd 
of his earnings ; just so far forth he is a mtre means, a stave, f rue, in other res- 
pects si&vety ie aboUshed in the Britieh West Indies. Its blcodiest features are blot- 
ted uut-rbat the loieaneet and most despicable of aU-^fdrcing the poor'to work for the 
^ nch mthout pay three foarths of their tiqie, mih a leiij|al officer to flog them if .they 
demur at the outrage, Is one of the provisions of the " Emancipation. Act 1" For tiie 
glories of that luminary, abblitidinists thank God, while they thoura that it rose be- 
hiisieloads, aMehinesthrotsgheb eclipse. j, . i 



science) social affections, 83napathieei hopes^matketable ^^chS^^ 
ties ! We repeat it she reduction offers&ns to tMtigs ; not'nglKjiog & 
man of privileges, but of himself; not loading"with bord^nar, but isakiQg 
Mm a beast of burden; not restraining liberty, but subverting it; not 
curtailing rights, but abolishing them ; not inflicting per^na? ^el^, 
but annihilating persowaZiiy; not exacting involuntary labor, bnt sink- 
ing him into an implement of labor; not abridging human comforla, 
but abrogating human nature ; not depriving animal of imaraoMies, 
but despoiling a rational being of attributes^-mcreatisg a isANi to 
make room for a thing! • . - --■■.•u-k ^-. 

That this is American slavery, is shown by the laws of ftlkve 
states. Judge Stroud, in his "Sketch <if the Laws xelatiujg to ' 
Slavi y," says, " The cardinal principle of slavery, that the slave is' 
not to be ranked among sentient beings, but among thing»--^\WD» 
as undoubted law in all of these [the slave] states." The law of 
South Carolina thus lays down ihe principle,^' Blaves shall be deemed, 
held, taken, reputed, and adjudged in law to be chattels pefsotfai in 
the hands of their owners and possessors, their eseeutois, ad- 
ministrators, and^signs, to ali. intents, consteuctionb,' Ai^bl^Dtt- 
POSES WHATSOEVER."— Brevard's Digest, 229. In Louisii^ns, A 
slave is one who is in the power of a master to> whbin he {rOidngs -^ 
the master may sell him, dispose of his person, Ms indnHtiy, and' Mt 
labor ; he can do nothing, possess nothing, ndr acquire toy tbiQ^, httt 
what notust belong to his master."— Civ. Code of Louisumta, Art. 35.* 
:Thi3 is American slavery. The eternal distinction be^een &■ 
person and a thing, trampled under foot- -the crowning distinction of 
all others— alike the source, the test, and the measure of their valcfii=i- 
the rational, immortal principle, consecrated by God to univ^res^ 
homage, in a baptism of glory and honor by the gift of His So% 
His Spirit, His word, His presence/ plrovidencej and powe* ; 
shield, and staff, and sheltering: wing; His Opening heavens, and 
"i^pil^^; ministering, and chariote of fire, and songs of morning Stonr, 
,an^ great voice in heaven^ proclaiming eternal sanctions, and con* 
&rimng the word with signs foUowing. 

Having stated the p«nci]ple. of Araepcaa slavery, we ask, Dobs 
THE BiBi<£ sakctiort SUCH A PRINCIPLE 1* "To tifaie luvj and tho 

' : ' « TEe Bibleji^rd of actions is^no coimnent on their niorol chfeiraeter. It 'ifoa^n 
for itats^m fixUfiiox tA virtues. It lemrdS' Without Kbiibei N(i&h*e diitadfeniniieS^ 
Lot's inces*, and tbs li68 of Jac6b find Ma xaothor— not only stogla actt^lsai T^K^g*% 
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*h(^mimm§iiV'^^ l£3x»%i the moral Jaw. Just after the Israelites were 
enuiocip&ted f^^^ their bondBge in Egypt, while they stood bp- 
for^i Sioai tOji^i^ste the law, as, the trumpet waxed louderj and the 
inobnt q^afeed and biased, God spake the ten commandments from 
the midst of clQtt^s and thunderings. Tm of those commandments 
deatibi to playery. '^Tiiou saA^x not bteal," or, "thou shalt 
«ot;1a^o. fliom: another what beilongs to him." All man's powers are 
to Atm. That they are his fnpn, iB proved from the fa«t 
has given them, to Aim <T?c?;.ff,~that each of them is a part 
»lf, and all of them together constitute himself. All else that 
U> man, m acquired by the use of these powers. The interest 
(i»elopg8to himibecaui^e the priBcipt! does; the product is Ms, because 
3ic ^ the prodiwe^r. Ownersiiip of any thing, is ownership of its use. 
The right to. use accordmg to will, is »<«^ ownership. Thb eighth 
!<,H»!amaadment pr^iaupjposea and assumes the right of every man to- 
ius .poj^erQ, ai^ their product. Slavery robs of both. A man's right 
^ jh^nselfi i» Uve only right absolutely original and intrinsicr—his 
4gl|t4o.w;hatever :eIse^hat belongs to him is merely wZc<tw to this, 
iff 4ieriv«4.iOroBi it, and hdd only by virtue of it. Sei.f-eioht is the 
foKf^tf^ilst ry-Ai— the post in the middls, to which all other rights are 
Slaveholders, when talking .about their uoht to their 
i^Vflii always asa^jjoie their own right to themselves. What slave- 
holder undertook to prove his right to himself? He knows it 
tQi)Va.8elf'«vident proposition, that a man belongs to himself '-r-thsA 
<he ri^t is intrinsic and absolute. In making out his own title, he 
makes, out the title of every human being. As the fact of being a 
5B«a is itself the title, the whole human family have one common ti- 
,tte^.de.ed> If one man!8 title is valid, all are valid. If one is worth- 
ies?, all ^e. To deny the, validity of the slaveys title is to deny the 
X&iidity of AtVoton; and yetin the act of making a man aslave, the 
Kl^veholder asserts iths vjtlidity of Ms ovra title, while he seizeei him 
as his prop^rQr who has the same title. Further, iii making j^Jf a 
«lave; he does not merely disfranchise the humanity of cn« , indii^ual» 
but of UNIVERSAL MAN. He destroys the foundations. He annihi- 
lates dl rights. He attacks not only the human race, but universal 

EJ^M.poIygamy and wnculrinage^ BTO entered on the record without censure. .I« 
>thata{{M^en|9^CN>d'e,«iufor#irai^7 B^uee the BibW in its c^talogoa of htunan 
scti«i%>d9i9j}Qtjtft|qp oa evsiy o^e.i^^^^ number, and write agviast it, 




beingi and lushes upon Jehovah. For rifkS* sure righls'; tidd^lo^ 
no mo?6 — man's are no less. - f^^-^ H; ^ l • 

Thejsighth commandment forbids l3i© faMng' <>f^^>if« ^rf Uust 
-whicb belongs to another. Slaveiy \ mih& iish^. Bo69iM 
Bible which prohibits the taking of any thu% £K>m hka, sanotioa the 
t^ng of every thing ? Does it thunder wrath against iiim ttrho roba 
his neighbor of a cent, yet bid God speed to him who robs his iii>ig^^biQT 
of himself f SlavehoHdiog is the highest pr sible ▼iol&tioa4 
commandment. To. take from a man earnings j is the&'t 
take the isomer, is a compomid, life4ong thef^'^snpreme rt^bex^^'^Uft 
vaults up the climax at a leap — the dread, temfic, giant sobberrf I'ihfU 
towers among other robberies a solitary horror^ monarc^h of €m xesS&u 
The eighth commandment forbids the taking away, and the ftntlA 
adds, " THotr shalt not covet A»r raiso tHAT is tht hbk»«^ 
Boa's thus goarding every man's right to hilnself lind his pn^pMf^^ 
by making not only the actual taking away & sin, bnt 6veta thitiAilM 
of mind which would tempt to it. Who «v4Br made h«iiitMuk' bcdegt 
slaves, without coveting them ? Why take from t!iera ihehr t^isi lat* 
bor, Uber^, right of 8elf<preserV&tion and improveme^^vir stght to 
acquire proper^, to worship according to con8ci«ace, to ftdiich^^ 
Scriptures, to live with their families, and their sii^t lo their'49«nb 
bodies, if they do not desire them ? They covbt them fas pttTf^es of 
gain, convenience, lust of dominion, of sensual gretifiostioa, of |nid9 
ando3tentati<si. Thsy break the tenth coHMAe7&KE}n^,£t\dpIttck 
down upon their heads • the plagues tK7ii are written in the book.--^ 
Tm commandments constitute the brief compend of human duty 
Tt0o of these brand slavery && sin. . - 

The giving of the la vat Sinai, immediately preceded th® promu!^ 
gatioa of that body of laws called the " Mosaic system." Over thai 
gateway of that system, fearful words were written by the finger bf 
God— "Hb that stealeth a man and 8Bx.tETH~Hm, if' Sfe 

BE FOUND IN HIS HAND, HE SHALL BVKECft BE PVT TO SBAITfi.*^ 

Es. zxL 16. • ' ■ ■\ ' ' ' " ' 

The oppression of the Israelites in Egypt,and the wonders wrought 
for their deliverance, proclaim the reason for 9ueh & l&vr s& m^h & 
time — when the body politic became a theocracy, and reyeuentlj' 
waited for the.will of God. They had just been emancipated. Tlie 
tragedieis of their hon^e of bondage were the realities 6f yje«terday, 
and peopled their memories with thronging horrors. Th&y hsdj^fc 
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wi(ne^s0d God'^ testiaMi^y against oppression in the plagaes of 
Egypt — the biageaj^ Jblains on man and beast--»the dast quickened tn- 
loathson^ Hfd^ tm upon every living thing — the streets, 

the paUces, ik» Um^eSf and every house heap@d up with the car- 
c&m. x(( things abhorred"- 4he kneading troughs and ovens, the se- 
,)^#Qhamber8 and the coaches, reeking and dissolving with the pu- 
^^l^^«lth-r<rlhe pestilence walking in darkness at noonday, the de- 
i9^^iptg:|l»!,}SstSi and hail mingled with &re, the first-bom death-struck, 
w»t^ blood, and last of all, that dread high hand and stretch- 
'i^l^si .^liiO, that whelmed the monarch and his hosts, and strewed 
^^^pm^ea on the sea. All this their eyes had looked upon,— 
«^rth'0 proudest city, wasted and thunder-scarred, lying in desolation, 
and the doom of oppressors traced on her ruins in the hand writing 
of Ood, gladng in letters of fire mingled with blood- — a blackened 
tttonumevit of wrath to the uttermost against the stealers of men. No 
wonder ithat, God, in a code of laws prepared for such a people at 
such a time^ should.light up on its threshold a blazing beacon to flash 
tenqispn slaveholders. "He that stealeih a man and seUethhim, or if 
Jt$ iis fmnd mMs hand, he shaM surely be put to death." Ex. sxi. 16. 
Deut. X3dv. 7.* God's cherubim and flaming s\9ord guarding the en- 
Iraoce to the Mosaic system ! 

; The word Grand&A here rendered stecdeth, means the taking what 
i«2a»£^;? to another, whether by .violence or fraud ; the same word 
ia used in the eighth commandment, and prohibits both robbery and 
theft. ■ 

The crime spe(i)£ed, is that of depriving sombbodt of the owner- 
ship of a man. Is this somebody a master ? and is the crime that of 
depriving, a master of his servant ? Then it would have been " he 
th^t stealeth" a ^er&an^j, not "he that stealeth a fnan." If the crlmd 
1^4 been the taking an individual from another^ then the /bem used 
wpnld have been expressive of that relation, and most especially if 
it. was thO' relation of property and pro/wtcior r 

The crime is stated in a three-fold form — ^man stealing, selling, and 

• Jarchi, tho moet eminent of the Jewish CommentEtprs, who 1x7016 seven hundred 
yeara ago, in hie comment on this atealing and making merchandize of men, gives 
the meaDiog thns ^— " Uaa^ kmsn ag&iast h^s will, as a ftervam lawfully piirchaised ; 
ys«„.thoi)gh.fa0 ehsold use his oenkies ever eo little, on!;^ to the valne of a &rtbiag, 
or use b^nt ]p ann to lean on tp enpport him, if he be fareed so io, act 09 a eervantt 
dte person compelling him but ones to do so shall die as a tbie^ whether he iias sold 
h&a' or not.*?' ' '-' ' '"1 ' 




All are put on a level, ai^d whelmed iiiid<Nr cm pfiettity^ 
DEATH. This s&mhody deprived of die owaeriiMp ii^ iiisiim,^^ 
the mm himself, robbed of personal ownership; , Jo«^ said^ *^ 
deed I was stolen away out of the land of tho tie^WB^" • Geth iL 
15. How steUn ? His brethren sold him as m turdde <of ■mm^^" 
dize. Contrast this penslty for man-stealing with. for 
stealing, Ex. xxii. If a man had stolen an ^ and kSied * 
he wss to restore five oxen^ if he had neither sold nor ■ 
oxen. But in the case of stealing a man, (he jtrst act drdint 
utmost power of punishment ; however oflen repeated, jlir'^;'^ 
ted the crime, human penalty could do vfy more. The f«^f 
penalty for men-stealing was death, and thd penalty foir pnpk^-4^^a^ 
ing, the mere restoration of double, shows that the two icasek wen 
adjudicated on totally different principles. The man atolen ii^ght be 
past laW, and his support a burden, yet deiatth was the p^Mlty, 
hot a cent's worth at propertyoeiw wks fsfke'n. The jpettalQr fiw 
stealing property was a mere property penalty.. ^ However lacge'dio 
thefl, the payment of double wiped out the score. • It tc&j^Xhatife 'i^ 
greater money value than a thousand men, yet death was IM^^^- 
alty, nor maiming, nor branding, nor even stripes; but doiitde 
same kind* Why was not the rule unifonn t When a mm mH' Mol(» 
why wi&s not the tMef required to rested double tiS this saaajeldnd--^ 
two men, or if he had sold him, five men ? Do you aay ^ 
inan-thief might not have fheni ? So the ox-thief might not have two 
oxen, or if he had kiUed it, five. But if God permitted tniaa to tkold 
men as property, equally with oxen, the man-thief co^d get men wjSH 
whom to pay the penalty, as well as the." ox-thief, oxen. FuKhi^i 
when property was - stolen, the legal pendty Wb^ a cbmp^^ 
the person injured. But when & man was stolen, no property to^ 
pensation was ofibred. To tender money as an eqm^>al6iit, woidd 
have been'to repeat this Outrage with intolerable aggravations. Com- 
pute the value of a han in money ! ' Throw dust into the scale agiiuast 
imtnortaltty ! The law' recoiled from such supreimie insult and iis^* 
ety. To have permitted the man-thief to expiate his criteie by re- 
storing double, t^quld have besn making the repetition of crimo its 
atonement. But ihe in^iction of death for moft-sfeoKn^ exited ih® 
tttmoat possibility of rdp^rat^ca. It wrtebg from die guilty wtes6ii t»8 
he gave up the ghost, tesdm^y in bloo^) and desith-giibiaititB, tb '^^^ 
iii^itd dimity and wbft!^ of tuari.—sC' proclamation to Tamf^&t 
3 
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meed m tmnul agony, "MA^f is mvrOi.ABLs.*' — a coTitemon shriek- 
ed m phrenxy at the grave's mouth — I die accursed, and God i* 

If God para^tted man to hold man as property, wiry did he putt- 
Uh for fticaiing th»l kind of propijity mfiaileiy more ihaa for stcali?(g 
mj ollwr kind of property ? Why did be punish with death for steal- 
ing a vesy littld of ikai sort of properr^, and make a mere fine, the 
fmsky for stealing a thotie&nd tiiao* 9fi much, of any other sort of 
MffiMHty — «^cially if God did by his own act arthihilate the diflfer- 
ipKt |M»twa«fi man and property, by putting him on a level with it ? 

Tk» alWHjiousness of a crime, depcada much upon the nature, char- 
Itetoc, and conditioQ of the victitr To steal is a crime, whoever tho 
thiaf, or whatever the plunder. To steal bi'ead from a full man, is 
tbeft i to steal it from a starving man, is both thef\ and murder. If I 
*t«iU my neighbor's property, the crime consists not in altering the 
nature of the article, but in shifting its rel&tion from him to me. But 
when I take my neighbor himself, and first make bim property, and 
th#a iN^ property, the latter act, which wap the sole cria^e in the for- 
tms case, dwindles to nothing. Tho sin in stealing a nuin, it not the 
tcanafer firom its owner to another of that which is alreadtf property, 
imt the tuming of personality into property. True, the attributes of 
man ^emaiI^ but the rights and immunities which grow out of them 
ace amiihilated. ^^ is the first law both of reason and revelation to 
re|^^ thinp and beings as they are ; and the sum of religion, to 
feel and act toward them according to their value. Knowingly to 
treat them otherwise is sin ; and the degree of violence done to their 
lUtiu^, relations, and value, measures its guilt When things are 
cniuiered which God has indissolubly joined, or confounded in one, 
which he has separated by infinite extremes ; when sacred and eter- 
nal distinctions, which he has garnished with glory, are derided and 
set at nought, then, if ever, sin reddens to its " scarlet dye.'* Tho 
9in specified in the passage, is that of doing violence to the naturs of 
a moft — to his intrinsic value as a rational being, and blotting out the 
exalted distinction stamped npon him by his Maker. In the verse 
preceding, and in that which foUons,the same principle is laid down. 
Verse 15, " He that smiteth his father or his mother shall surely be 
put to death.*^ Y. 17, " He that curseth his father or his mother, shall 
surely be put to death." If a Jew smote his neighbor, the law mere- 
ly loiote him ia retoni ; hut if the hlow was given to a parwt, it 
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stnjck the smiter dead. The j>8.rea"-al relation is the centre of ha- 
m&n society. God gansih it w ith p^cuiiar care. To mlate that, is 
bj tiolate &1L Whoever trampled on that, show«^1iiHa relsliiMa 
fead any sacredness in hiif eyes — that ha wws m&i to mcrre amo^^jf 
human relations who had violated on« sorocrecl atetd ieader. There- 
forCt the Mosaic law uplifted hi« bleeding corpse, acd bramiisbed the 
ghastly t«nor aroand the parental relatioia to gmrd it from isojpkim 
iinroadfl. 

Why such a di^erence in pOAiltiea, for the same act ? AshrffV^ 
The> relation violated was obvious — the distinction betw««a |NK|'^mI 
aad others manifest, dictated by natural affection — a law totn*' ' 

stitation. (2.) The act was violence to natare- « suicide on eootti^ 
tutionai suscepubiiities. (3.) The parental reludca then, •» mw, 
was the focal point o^ the social system, ai^d required powurfal s«f«- 
guards. " Honor thy father and thy mctker,** stands at the head €^ 
those commands which preiscribe the duties of man to man ; %aA, 
throughout the B ble, the parent&i slate is God's favorite iiiostratton 
of his own relations to the whole hum&a family. In this ccse 4eatla 
was to be inSic^tid not for smiting a num, but a parant — a duUtutiim 
cherished by God, and around which, He threw up a bulwaak of de- 
fence. In the next rerso, " He thm etealeth a mac," Ac, thm sahs 
PRiNciPLB is wrought out in still stronger relief. The crime to b« 
punished with death was not the taking of property from its ownor, 
but the doing violence to an imtnorUxi nature^ blotting ovt a sacred 
tbittinetion, making hen '* chattels." The iocetsaot pwina iakan in 
the Old Testament io separate human beings from bratee and things, 
shows God's regard (ot his own distinction. 

" In the beginning" it was uttered in heaven, and proclaimed to 
the universe as it rose into being. Creation was arrayed at the 
stant of its birth, to do it homage. It paused in adoration while God 
mitred forth its crowning wore. Why that dread pause and thai 
creating arm held back in mid cu.Teer and that high conference ia 
the godhead ? " Let us make man in our imaos after, ova. hkk- 
KEHB, &HD LET KIN HA.VB DOMINION over the fish <^ the e«a, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, aad over all the earth." I'ben 
while every living thing, with land, and sea, and firmuaeDt* and mar* ' 
shalled worlds, waited to swell the shout of morning stars — then "Goo 

CXfiATEn MAN IN HIS O^N IXAOX ; IN THE IMAOlS OF QoD C«ZATBD 

H» Hw." This solves the problem, IN THE IMAGE OF GOD^ 
CREATED HE HIM. WeU might the i on» of God shoot, «< Asoat, 




jpoadft ^air a Hale k^wer di&n aagelti 
ytii^ glory and honor. Thoii made^t turn 40! 
g5> 49i»ip^iqi^^ ©jftiby hands ^ thou hast put all tluags 

'sj^ hit.C^^^ iil^s- 5. 6.; The repetition of this distinction is 



.^S^jiKit, a^j'jBgAemii -^ la Gen., h 26-28, it ia repeated in vaiioup. 
f%W'« : Jji^l^ it again, "in the likeness <?? Qpo 

K*p3|! JRB MAN.'' in pen. ix. 6, again. Aitex giving license* to shed 
li^ i£lo(^ of " every moving thing that liveth," it is added, " Whoso 
iifj^i^^^mt^e blood, bif mc^sMiMshiopdhe shed, for in thb^muge 
'^W^^'^^^^^ HB MAN." A* though it had been 8aid^ **AU|l^Les0 
your property, designed for your usp---they have the 

and their spirits go 

^^«rwd ; bnt >l4s pthep being, man, has my pwn likeness : m 
WA9B P? made I man;" M an intelligent, moral, immortal 
i^g^^lnviledtQ aU^at I can give and he can be." So in Lev. xadvi 
0i,Mi'^h "H<» that killeth any ^ surely fee put to deaUi j 

heiljist killeth a beast shall make it good, beast for beast 4 and " 
tlM|t|sfil^«» *nan BhaK .be^^ So in Ps. viii. 5, 6, what 

tt^ ieaomeration of particulars, each separating infinitely hen from 
%nt^0 l?(nd thi^ ! . (r.) « Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
^i^»|jv"gJSla*ely drags^: among Jftutes. (2-) "And hast 

.'^is^tmei^JdmuM glortji and honor." Slavery tears off his crown, ?nd 
Sj^iaii^ aa & y<^- (B.) Tfm madest him to hane dominion over the 
iimht of thg hahdsJ* Slavery breaks the sceptre, and casts him 
. down asumg- those works—^ beneath them. (4.) « TAoa hatt put 
W^ tMngs under his feet." Slavery puts him under the feet of an 
" oWner." Who, but an impious scomer, dares thus strive with his 
: ^aker, and mutilate his iwagb, and blaspheme the Holy One, who 
/' psjithj " Inamack as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it 

^ lia iinrther prosecnting thisinqul'y;^ the Pat-^arc' al and' 
t^!^ %iU b«i considered tbgetheri as each teflieets light upoi 
er^'j^d «^ liiftiiy iegiilati«ms of the latter are mere legal (6riak^ J)U 
■sine Iriistitutions j^evieiisly existing. As a system, the latter alone i© 
of Divine 'authority. Whatever Were the usages of the patriiarchs, 
God has not m^e them ottt exemj^ars.* '\ - 




...^^iasist thptthie patriBicbo Iidd dayes^ An^atwitlisucli deJigiht undsf 



4Kj»2^ conCTi5ijia^^^ iSioras ia bbSsor of pafcrlareyi Atsn&en- 



Before entering upon an smalysis of Uxe,co9^^<^ semik|8 ^ 
der these two states of society,, we wiU c9i^ci!^^;;^.i^po|i^ 
tain terms which describe the. mode of pre 





As the Israelites were eommianded to " bajr" their semnta, end as 
Abraham had 8erTanta;:*^boiight with money,** itis arguftd t^ 
vants were articles of pt^f^S^, Tlxe sole gi«und for this 
the terms tbemselves. How might be saved/ if in 
the thing to be proved were always (usumed. Tobegthe 'yM^g^^;i^.:' 
debate, woidd be vast economy of midnight oil Tiuad a 
staller of wrinkles and grey hairsi Instead of pr6tracte4 
tion into Scripture usage, with painful coUatingi:<p| p^aj^/l^x^ 
the meaning of terms, let every man ihterpret ^l^W oMiist 60id1k.sn t^^^ 
world by the usages of his own timie and place/ anid this "^^^^ Is 
done. And theti instead of one revelation, Uiey migl^t b4 mu^i>il«^ 
as the drops of the ifioming, and every man , have aii: iuA^|Kbje btql^^ fo^ 
the mind of the Spirit, if he only understoiod the diileWi^ i&^<^ 
neighborhood ! What a Babel-jargon it woiild maks; tiics 
take it foi> granted that the sense in which wordis WdiojECsdiS ii 
inspired sense, David says, " I prevented the dawm)i^jg'6f)^e 
ibg, and cTied.** What, stop the earth in its revolutl^ ! 
diad years ago, prevent was used in its strict Latin sen^e td^ e^i^ 
fore, ai mtieipate. It is always used in tbds &ense in &e Old 
New Testaments. David's expression, in the SingUsh of f&e itu^M 
teenth centttry, would be " Before the dawning of the koinftiini^3|;<^^^.^> 
in almost every chapter of the Bible, words are used in a scinM ■ now. 
nearly or quite obsolete, and sometimes in ^^ sense tbtaBy o^^; 
«te to their pr6sei4t meaning. A f6w' examples fdllioiw: t |?ra|0! 
, s6d. ti!>,coid^'to you, but was he (hindered) hithSrtb.'* « And the toiir 
^^^^;(||^^ (mes) fell down and #orsldj[>piid Gdd,^—- "^d^o^Vet 
''::!B]i^''!0ifi^ (cause to sin) bne of the86 little ones,"-^'^ s^o &ut inld^9 
KipiWiys and compel (urge) thorn to cioime in,?*^«* d^nlj^ leA''y6pc''.t&ii^ 
v^idiion^ (habitual conduct) be a§ bdcpsi^th tkd, Goa)pel,'^'^**'1*lk6y 

that Hfefib ma anrhi ^fi».^pnfifttl1ffV a^iaU i^hifl trtfl_**~—« Sri •ifrWAn jj^l^ldkiidh 




thai sfeek me early (eameatly) sheU iad me,' 




: t>i^- persecution arisdth 5^-a«(?-5y (immediately) they are offended.'* 
||i[Mhiidg% nibre^^^^^^ than language. Words, like bodies, are 
^l^ljrays throwi<^^^^#^ particles and absorbing others. So long as 
^ &6)r are mexe repressniaiives, elected by the whims of universal 
Bufirage^ thdir t^eaning will be a perifect volatile, and to cork it up 
for the next century is an employment sufficiently silly (to speak 
witjiiii boimds)' for a modern Bible Dictionary maker. There never 
wg» a shiallo^eit. conceit than that of estalilishing the sense attached 
to a word^ By showing what it means now. Pity jbat 

f^iitfilao^le a little quicker at taking Jtini^p 

'■t^i^4^me D6<^U>tB of Divinity.. How easily they might savo thieir 
|»io]^ customers^ qualms of conscience about the weekly shiftingg^ 
«MF fiwhit»ni by proving thatthe last importation of Parisiaa indecency 
now fiaubtjing on prbmeAade, was the very style of dress in which 
thjO pious Sarah kneaded cakes for the angels, and the modest Rebec* 
ca dre^ water ipr .the^ of Abraham's servants. Since sucliv 

fa^hio!ns are rife in, Broadway now, they must have been in Canaan 
ai^ jE*s4anara^; four thousand years ago ! 

l:he; inference that the word buy, used to describe the procuring of 
servants, means procuring them as chattels, seems based upon the 
w^ZLCYf that whatever costs money is money; that whatever or whq- 
e)reir you pay money is an article of proper^, and the fact of 
your paying for itjprwe* it property^OT^e children of Israel wero 
required to purch^^se their first-bom from under the obligations of the 
pnesthood, Num. xviii. 15, 16; Ex.ziii. 13 ; sx^dv. 20. This custom 
still exists among the Jews, and the word buy is still used to describe 
the transaction. Does t^is prove that their first-born were, or are^ 
hold as property ? They were hmtght as really as were servants^ 
: j The Israelites were required to pay money for their own souls, 
called sometimes a ransom, sometimes an atonement. Were 
souls, therefore marketable commodities? (3.) Bible saiacf^ 
iwigM their w|ves. Boaz bought Ruth. " So Ruth the Moa,bite8S» 
tJie wifeof Mahlon, have I purchased to be my wife." Ruth i v. 10. 
Hosea bobght his wife. " So I bought her to me for fifteen pieces of 
silver, and for an hqmer of barley, and an half homer of barley."! 
fHosea iii.<^ Jacob bought his wives Rachael and Leah, and not 
having money, paid for them in labor— -seven years a piece. Gen. 
XDXi 15-^29;; Moses probably bought his ti^T© in the same way^ 
f<)T herby ius^ I^ servant of her fdi&i^E Exod. ii^ 
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SI, Shechem, when, negotiating witb Jacob and Jiif ^sops for P^lalt, 
eays, Ask me never much dow:ry and gif^.^4]f ll^give bccg7«, 
ding as ye shall say unto me." Gen. xx?iv. li^ .iQayid puzchf^V 
sedMichal, and Othniel, Achsah, by perfonmngpei^ous.&emceB fof ' 
their fathers. 1 Sam. xviii. 25---27; Judf.i. 12, 13. That the. 
purchase of wives, either with money or by service, was the general 
practice, is plain , from such passages as £x. xxii. 17, and 1 Sam. 
svii^. 25. Amcing the inoden^ lews this usage exists, though, sfit^ a 
mere form, there being no purchase. Yot atnong their mali^if^^ 
tsk^^mbnies, is one called " marrying by the penny." ^ The <jiraia0i- 
dences in the methods of procuring wives and seWants, in the^telpMi 
employed in describing the transactions, and in the prices paid fc^ 
- each, are worthy of notice. The highest price of wives (virgini|() and 
servants was the same. Comp. Deut. xxii. 2S, 29, and Ex. xm. 17, 
lZ'-^'f^^^li^^>xXff^2 — The medium nrice of wives and servants 
V w^ die same. Comp. Hos. iii.^2, withj^x. xzi. 32^ Hosea seems to 
paid on^ half in money and the othe;r half iti ^in. Fortt^rj 
the Israelitish female bought servants were toives, thek husbaJFids 
itqasters being the same persons. Ex. xxi. 8j ^udg. xix./3, 52^; If 
iuj^ing- servants proves them property, buying, wives proves thejBtt' 
property. Why not contend that the toiv£jof the ancient fathers of ^a' 
faith&l were their " chattels," and used as ready change at & pinch ; 
and thence) deduce the rights of modern husbands t Alas! P&trir 
archs and prophets are followed af^ off ! When will pious husbands 
live up to their Bible privileges, and become partakers with Qld Tesi 
tament worthies in the blessedness of a husband's rightful immunities ! 
Refusing so to do, is questioning the morality of those " good old. p^ 
triarchs &nd slavjsholders, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." . 

This use of the word buy, is not peculiar to the Hebrew. In 4%;;J 
Syrjufe, the common "expression for " the espoused," is "the bought*^: 
E^i^n salate as the 16th cjentury, the common record o{ marfiagei^ 
in the plii Oerihan Chronicles was, "A bought B" 

' The word translated i«y, is, like other words, modified by the 
nature of the subject to , ^hich it is applied. Eye said, " I have gotten 
(bought) a man -of the Lord." She named him Cain, that is bought. 
" He that heareth reproof, getteth (buyeth) uudersitaading," Prov. sv. 
32w So in Isai xi..l 1 . "The Lord shall set his hand again to reco- 
ver |[tp fitly) t^e semnant of his people." So Ps. Ixxviii. S4i ' 
brought them fhis mctnntain which hie dgbt hand had , ^rej^Mf«(2,^ 



If 

(gotten.) Jer.xiii. 4. " 'fake the girdle that thou hast got" (bought.) 
Neh. V. 8. " We of our ability have redeemed (bought) our brethren that 
■vrete sold to the heathen." Here " bought" is not applied to persons re- 
duced to servitude, but to those taken out of it. Prov. 8. 22. " The 
Lord possessed (bought) me in the beginning of his way." Prov. 
xix. 8. " He that gettetk (buyeth) wisdom loveth his own soul." 
Finally, to ^y, isa secondary meaning of the Hebrew word Kdna. 

Even at this day the word buy is Used to describe the procuring of 
servants, where slavery is abolished. In the British West Indies, 
"whiere slaves became apprentices in 1834, they are still " bought." 
This is the current word in West India newspapers. Ten years 
since servants wcire " bought" in New- York, as really as in Virginia, 
yet theMifferent senses in which the word was used in the two states, 
put no man in a quandary. Under the system of legal indenture in 
Illinois, servants now are " bought Until recently immigrants 
to this country were " bought" in great numbers. By voluntarj'^ con- 
<ract they engaged to work a given time to pay for their passage. 
This class of persons called " redemptioners," consisted at one time 
cf thousands. Multitudes are " bought" out of slavery by themselves 
or others. Under the same roof with the writer is a " servant bought 
•mth money." A. few weeks since, she was a slave ; when "bought" 
she was a slave no longer. Alas ! for our leading politicians if ''buy- 
ing" men makes them " chattels." The Whigs say that Benton and 
ftives are " bought " by the administration ; and the other party, that 
Clay and Webster are " bought" by the Bank. The histories of the 
revolution tell us that Benedict Arnold was " bought " by British gold. 
When a northern clergyman marries a rich southern widow, country^ 
gossip thus hits off the indecency, " The cotton bags bought him." 
Sir Robert Walpole said, "Every man has his price, and whoever will 
pay it, can buy him," and John Randolph said, " The northern dele- 
gation is in the maritet ; give me money enough, and I can buy them ;" 
both meant just what they said. The temperance publications tell us 
tha:t candidates for office buy men with whiskey ; and the ora- 
cles of street tattle, that the coiurt, district attorney, and jury, in the 



♦The follovrftig atatute ia now in force in the free Btate of ilunois— " No negro, 
mulatto, us ladiao, ehail at any time purdiate any servant otheif than of their 
owncomplezioti: end if an? of the persons aforesaid eboll pTesasae ta jmrdiata a, 
yrhite servant, euch servant ahali immediately become free, arid i^tU be so held, deem- 
ed and taken." 
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lale trial of Robiasonwexe bought, fet yrei no Soadng visitnis of 
chattels personal,'' inan sactioas, or coffles. - v . , * - 

The transaction between Joseph and the ^gyp^isi^ ^ves a cine to 
the use of "buy" and "bought with money." Gen, advii. IS — 2^^ 
The Egyptians proposed to Joseph to become is«ir7S»it3. Whenihe 
bargain was closed, Joseph said, " Behold I have bought pou this 
day," and yet it is plain that neither party regarded the pei»ons 
as articles of property, but merely as bound to labor G& e&' 
taisi. conditions, io pay for their support during the famine. Th^ id^ 
attached by both parties to bioy us," and " behold i haVe Im^^ 
you," was merely that of service Toluutarily offered, and 8<>cilr(4 
contract, in return for value reeavcd, and not at all that the Egypttaas 
were bereft of their personal ownership, and madd articles of pTopet- 
ty. And this buying of services (in this case it was but one-fifth 
part) is called in Scripture usage, buying the persotts. This case 
claims special notice, as it is the only one where the whole transac- 
tion of buying servants is detailed — ^the preliminuies, the process, 
the mutual acquiescence, and the permanent relation resulting there- 
from. In aj! other instances, the mere fact is slated without particu- 
lars. In this case, the whole process is laid open. (I.) The per» 
sons ** bought," sold themselves, and of their own accord. (8.) Ob- 
taining permanently the services of persons, or even a portion of 
them, is called " buying " those persons. The objector, at the out- 
set, takes it for granted, that servants were bought of third persons ; 
a,nd thence infers that they were articles of property, Bo^ d<s al- 
leged fact and the infes^nce are sheer eissumptions. No instajp^ce is 
recorded, under the Mosaic system, in which a master sold his ser- 
vant. That servants who were " bought" sold themselves, is a fair in- 
ference from various passages of Scripture. 

In Leviticus sxv. 47, the case of the Israelite, who became the 
servant of the stranger, the words are, "If he beli. aijaasLF unto 
the stranger." The same word, and the same ^/bm of the word, 
which, in verae 47, is rendered sell himself, is in verse 39 of the 
same chapter, rendered fte sold; in Deut. szviii. 68, the same word is 
rendered " be sold." " And there ye ehall be sold tmto your «ne- 
naies for bond-meu and bond-women and no man shall buf you." 
How could they " be sold " without being bought ? Our translation 
makes it non^eiiae. The word Mdkar rendered ** 5* sold^ is usod 
here in the Hithpael conjugation, wlach is genetally reflexive in its 
force, and, like the middle voice in Greek, represents what aa indi- 
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ndi!S9^ does for himself, jand should manifestly have been rendered, 
" ;^ »ijj»JI offer yourselves for sale, axxA there shall .be no purchaser/' 
For a: due to Soripitare usage on this point, see 1 Kings xxi. 20, 25— 
"Thott hast sold thyself to work evil. " There was none like to 
Ahsb that jsald himself to work wickedness." — 2 Kings xvii. 17. 

They used divination and enchantments, and sold themselves to do 
evil."— Isa. 1. 1. " For your iniquities have ye sold yourselves." 
lea. lii. 8, *' Ye have sold yourselves for nought, and ye shall be re- 
deemediwithout money." See also, Jer. xxxiv. 14 — Romans vii, 14, 
vi. 16— -John viii. 34, and the case of Joseph and- the Egyptians, 
already quoted. In the purchase of wives, though spoken of rarely, 
it is generally stated that they were bought of third persons. If 5cr- 
vanis were bought of third persons, it is strange that no instance o( 
it is on record. 

II.~The leading design of the laws relating to 
servants, with the rights and privileges se> 
cured to tees. 

The geiierel object of the laws defining the relations of master 
and seirvant, was the good of both parties — ^more especially the good 
of the servants. While the master's interests were guarded from in- 
jury, those of the servants were promoted. These laws made a mer- 
ciful provision for the poorer classes, both of the Israelites and Stran- 
giers, not laying on burdens, but lightening them— -they were a grant 
of privileges and favors. 

I. No servant from the Strangers, could remain in the family of 
an Israelite, without becoming a proselyte. Compliance with this 
condition was the price of the privilege.— -Geji. xvii. 9 — 14, 23, 27, 

II. Excommunication from the family was a puNieHMENT.-r-Gen. 
xxi. 14. Luke xvi. 2—4. 

III. Every Hebrew servant could compel his master to keep him 
after the sis years contract had expired. This shows that the system 
was framed to advance the interests and gratify the wishes of the 
servant quite as much as those of the master. If the servant de- 
manded it, the law obliged the master to retain him, hoxs^ever little he 
might need his services. Deut. xv. 12 — 17. Ex..xxi.:g;r-6. 

IV. The rights and privileges guarantied by law to. all Bervants, 



1. They were admitted into covenant vdih Qod. DettV 3Q(ix. 
10—13. . • ' ^ ^ , 

2. Tkey tdere invited guests at all the national arid familt/ festivals. 
Ex. xu. 43—44 ; Deut xii. 12, 18, xvi. 10—16. 

3. They were statedly instructed in moraliti/ and religion. Deutv 
xxxi. 10—13 ; Josh. viii. 33—35 ; 2 Chron. xvii. 8—9. 

4. They were released from their regular labor nearly one ha.I'F 
0? THE WHOLE TIME. During which they had their entire support, 
and the same instruction that was provided for the other mismbers t)f 
the Hebrew community. 

(a) The Law secured to them the whole of every seventh year ; 
Lev. XXV. 3—6 ; thus giving to those who were servants dilring; the 
entire period between the jubilees, eight whole years^ including the 
jubilee year, of unbroken rest. 

(b.) Every seventh day. This in forty-two years, the eight being 
subtracted from the fifty, would amount to just fix ^earf. 

(c.) The three annual festivals. The Passover, which commen- 
ced on the 15th of the Ist month, and lasted seven days, Deut. xvi. 3, 
8. The Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks, which began oh the 6th day 
of the 3d month, and lasted seven days. Lev. xvi. 10, 11. The' 
Feietst of Tabernacles, which commenced on the 15th of the 7th 
month, and lasted eight days. Deut. xvi. 13, 15 ; Lev. xxiii. 34- — 39. 
As all met iid one place, much time would be spent on the journey. 
Cumbered caravans move slowly. After their arrival, a day or two 
would be requisite for divers preparations before the celebration, be- 
sides some time at the close of it, in preparations for return. If .we 
assign three weeks to each festival— including the time spent on the 
journeys, and the delays before and after the celebration, together 
with the festival week, it will be a small allowance for the cessation 
of their regular labor. As there were three festivals in the year, the 
main body of the servants would be absent from their stated employ- 
ments at least nine weeks annually, which would amount in forty-two 
years, subtracting the sabbaths, to six years and eighty-four days. 

(d.) The new moons. The. Jewish year had twelve; Josephus 
says that the Jews always kept two days for the nev/ moon. Se© 
Galmet on the Jewish Calendar, and Home's Introduction; also 1 
Sam. xs, ' 18^ 19, 37. This in forty-two years, would be two years 
280 day^;^^ • 



(fi^'^ pCks feast of trumpets. On the first d&y of the seven^ mouthy 
ai^j)f|^ civil year. Lev. ssdii. 24, 25. 

/ 'i^^'.Tke atonemeni day. On the tenth of the seventh month. 
Lev. xsdii. 27. 

These two feasts would consume not less than sis^-five days not 
reckoned abore. 

Thus it appears that those who continued servants during the pe« 
siod between the jubilees, were by law released from their labor, 

arWEMTy-THRBB rSARS AND SIXTy-FOUR OUT OP 3?IFTT ySARS, 

and those who remained a less time, in nearly the same proportion. 
In this calculation, besides making a donation of all the fractions to 
the objector, we have left out those numerous local festivals to which 
fireqnent allusion is made, Judg. x^. 19 ; 1 Sam. is. etc., and the va- 
nous family festivals, such as at the weaning of children ; at mar> 
riages; at sheep shearings; at circumcisions ; at the making of cove- 
nants, &c.« to which reference is often made, as in 1 Sam. zx. 28» 
29. Neither have we included the festivals instituted at a later period 
of &e Jewish history. The feast of Furim* Esth. ix. 28, 29 ; and 
of the Dedication, which lasted eight days. John z. 22 ; 1 Mac. 
. iv. 59. 

Finally, the Mosaic system secured to servants, an amount of time 
which, if distributed^ would be almost o^ve half of the days in 
SACH TEAR. Meanwhile, they were suppvorted, and furnished with 
opportunities of instruction. If this time were distributed over 
every day, the servants would have to themselves nearly one half of 
each day. 

This is a regulation of that Mosaic system which la 

CLAIMED BY slaveholders AS THE PROTOTSPE^ OF AMERICAN 

Slavery. 

V. The servant was protected by law equally veith the other menj- 
bers of the Community. 

P3foof.—'^ Judge righteously between every man and his neigli- 
bof, and the stranger that is with him." " Ye shall not rb» 
0PE6T PERSONS in judgmeiat, but ye shall hear the small as well as 
the great." Deut. i. 16, it. Also Lev. xsiv. 22. " Ye shall have 
one manner of law as well for the stranger, as for one of your own 
country." So Numb. xv. 29. Ye shall have one law for him that 
einneth through ignorance, both for him that is bom among the chil- 



dren of Isr&eP and for th6 tTBANO£& that sojoumeili^ 

DeuL sxvii. 19. " Ciuised be he that PSRTSRTJsm xas 9999»i«x 

OP THE STBANOBR.*' 

VI. The Mosaic system eojomed the greatest aSectioB ead kisdo 
&6SS toward serrraats, foreign as well as Jewish. 

Lev. six. 34. "The stranger that dwelleth with you shall be «ato 
you as one born among you, and tiiou shalt lovo hii^a as thyself." Al- 
so Deut. X. 17, 19. " For the Lord your God • ® aKOARaaia MpT 
i?msom. He doih execute the Judgmesl of the faUierless and ^rld* 
ow, and loveth the st&anobr, in giving him food and raimeBt^ 

LOVE YE THSRSFOBE THE STRANiSfia.'^ So Ex, SXii. 21. **TiKie 

shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress him." £x. xxiii. 9. "Thsm 
shalt not oppress a staanoer, for ye know the heart of a stranger.** 
Lev. XXV. 35, 36. " If thy brother be waxen poor thou shalt .fe!i0v«> 
him, yea, though he be a stranoer or a sojourner, thsthe liie 
with thee, take thou no usiiry of him or increase, but fear thy God;? 
Could this same stranger be taken by one that feazed his Qad^>ai]id 
held as a slave, and robbed of time, earnings, and all his righ^ 1 

vn. Servants were placed upon a level with their masters ia-,s3l 
oivil and religious rights. Num. xv. 16, 29; ix. 14. Deukl. 
16,17. Lev. xxiv. 22. . 

III.-— Dip PERSONS BK.COME SERVANTS V 0 1,.U,N T A R 1£, Y , 
OR WERE THBTT HADE SERVANTS AOAi*J,8T THEIR WliL*? 

We argue that they became servants of their owti accord, 
I. Because to become a servant in the family of an Israelite, waa 
to abjure idolatry, to enter into covenant with God,* be ciTcumcissdin 



« Moimonides, who wrote in Egj^ptabouteeveo. bundled jpeara ego, EtcoatesRito^ 
rory vnth Jarcht, and who Btands with hba at thsii$(»i^jef j^wij^'^ntsn^gm^ Use 
foIloT^ing testimoQy on this point : 

" Whether a eeirvant be born in the power of an l8i;aeUt^ or whether ha be js^ 
ehasiod from the heathen, the master is to : bring, tbein^ both into the.«o;?6Qsnt. 

" But he thatis ih the A<mse is entered <^ tke,<%hthiiay, and hsaha&ss boBghS 
with money, oatbadayon which ids mcster. ts^xivm. hizQ, unless, ihsfilsva l^^s^ 
tsiJKng'. S'oKtf.iharssecer rspdye a-gn>WQekv6f'ffisdheb&s(mH^I^,hi»iiKi;s^;i^ 
tQb^ wjA., h^,^o.«»i^ to win him^<we;by;ia8triiptioih;4^by;bvB}Md: khssic^^ 
fi>F.oa9,year< An^rSfblchs ahoutd h/brtfiim aoloagr >t i3> iciibii&lai ta hts^ims} !ohfl^ 
«rth&a a year. A^d the master mast «ecd:kii&hji9k> to. 



tdt^^f itj bound to keep the Sabbath, the Passover, the Pentecost, 
sad fh» F'east of Tabernacles, and to receive instruction in the 
moral aad ceremonial law. Were the servants forced through all 
these processes? Was the renunication of idolatry compulsory? 
Were they dragged iuto covenant with God ? Were they seized and 
circumcised by main strength ? Were they compelled mechanically 
to chew, and swallow the flesh of the Paschal lamb, while they ab- 
horred the institution, spurned the laws that enjoined it, detested its 
aatbo? and its executors, and instead of rejoicing in the deliverance 
which it commemorated, bewailed it as a calamity, and cursed the 
day of its consummation ? Were they driven from all parts of the 
laad three timed in the year to the annual festivals ? Were they 
drugged with ictstmction which they nauseated ? Goaded through a 
round of ceremonies, to them senseless and disgusting mummeries ; 
and drilled into the tactics of a creed rank with loathed abominations ? 
We i^peat it, to become a servant, was to become a proselyte. And 
did God authorize his people to make proselytes, at the point of the 
sword ? by the terror of pains and penalties ? by converting men in- 
to tmrchandise ? Were proselyte and chattel synonymes, in the Di- 
vine vocabulary ? Must a man be sunk to a thing before taken into 
covenant with God 1 Was this the stipulated condition of adoption, 
and the sole passport to the communion of the saints ? 

n. We argue the voluntariness of servants from Dent, xsiii. 15, 
16, " Thou shalt sot deliver unto his master the servant which is 
escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, even 
among you, in that place which he shall choose in one of thy gates 
where it liketh him best ; thou shalt not oppress him." 

As though God had said, " To deliver him up would be to recog- 



ko came. For the God of Jacob will not accept any other than the worship of a teif- 
ling hisart."— MBinon, Hilcoth Mileth, Chap. Ist, Sec. Sth. 

tba ancient Jewish Doctors assert that the servant from the Sirangers who at the 
c?CJ!8 of hia probationary year, refused to adopt the Jewish religion and was on that 
accouat ssnt back to his own people, received a full compensation for his service^ 
bcrlcbs tlis psytr.ent ot his cspsnGc:. • Bat th:st posSpcncmcnt of tho clrctmicic-ioa of 
thaforoiga ^rvant for a year (or eaen at all after he hail entered the family of an Ib- 
roelits) of which the Mishnic doctors epeah, aeema to have been a mere usage. We 
£ai Qotbing of it in tho regulations of the Mosaic system. Circum^ion was mani* 
fbetly & rite stnctly {niliatorjf. Whetbcar h was a rite merely nation<U qt apiritutd, 
or cornea not within tho scops of itaa inquiry. 



,nize di@ i'lj'^^ of the master to hold him; his Jkmg^hoyiifa%!iMffm, 
7-proclaims bis wrongs and his title toprotectioa; jfos t^N^ ^ 
force hira back and thus recognize the right of the master to hoid 
him in such a condition as induces him to flee to otherd for pirotec* 
tion." It may ho said that this cammand referred only to the sem^ts 
of Asst^era masters in the surrounding nations. We answer, the terms 
of the command are unlimited. But the objection, if valid, would 
merely shift the pressure of the difficulty to another point, pid Qod 
require them to protect the fres choice of a singh 0Tvmi, from the 
heathen, and yet authorize the same persons, io:|;raah the free choice 
of thousands of servants from the heathen? Suppose a case. A 
foreign servant flees to the Israelites ; God says, " He shall dwell 
with thee, ia that place which he shall choose, in one of thy gates 
where it Uketh him best," Now, suppose this same servant, inetestd 
of coming into Israel of his own accord, had been dragged mhy 
some kidnapper who bought him of his master, 9|id forced him iiito a 
condition against his will ; would He who forbade such, treatment of 
the stranger, who voluntarily came into the land, sanction the satna 
treatment of the same person, provided in addition to this last outrage, 
the previous one had been committed of forcing lum into the nation 
against his w.'ll 1 To commit violence on the free choice of a /or- 
eign servant is forsooth a horrible enormity, provided you begin the 
violence after he has come among you. But if you commit ^e/f5i 
act on the other side of the line ; if you begin the outrage by buy- 
ing him from a third person against his will, and then tear him from 
home, drag him across the line into tlie land of Israel, and hold him 
as a slave— -ah ! that alters the case, and you may perpetrate the vi- 
olence now with impunity! Would greater favor have been showa 
to this new comer ihan to the old residents— those who had beea 
servants in Jewish families perhaps ibr a generation 1 Were the Is- 
raelites commanded to exercise toward Am, uncircumcised and opt of 
the covenant, a justice and kindness denied to the multitudes who 
were circumcised, mi within the covenant ? But, the objector Snds 
small gain to his argument on the supposidoa thnt the coveLcnt re- 
spected merely the fugitives from the surrounding nations, while i* 
left the servants of the IsraeUtes in a condition against their wills. 
In that case, the surroimding nations would adopt* retaliatory mea- 
sures, and become so many asylums for Jewish fugitive?, \Ab, theae- 
nations were not only on every side of them, but iu their midet, each 
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a|^^|^^^<ja woii!db&76^ effectual liolro to men whose conldi'^ 
^[^l^'^aiM^n^^ cdimteraction of wHl. Besides the same comiQand 
Which 'pibtected the servant from the power of his foreign mow^er; 
protected him equally from die power of an Istielite. It was not, 
^ Thou shalt not deliver him imto his master" but " he shall dwell with 
thee, ^ that place which Ae shall choose in one of thy gates, where it 
iiketh /urn best." Every Israelite was forbidden to put him in any 
condition agomst his mil. What wss this but a proclamation, that all 
who cAo^ tio live iathe land and obey the laws, were leit to their 
owffi free will, to dispose of their services at such a rate, to such per- 
sons, and in such places as they pleased ? Besides, grant that this 
eommand prohibited the sending back of foreign servants merely, 
tlie?e was no l^w requiring the return of servants who had escaped 
from the Israelites. Property lost, and cattla escaped, they were re- 
quired to return; but not escaped servants. These verses contain 
1^ 6 emumand, '* Thou shalt not deliver,-" &c., 2d, a declaration of 
fihe fugitive's right of free choice, and of God's will that he i^hould ex- 
er-dse it at his own discretion ; and 3d, a command guarding this 
light, namely, " Thou shalt not oppress him," as though God had 
said, '*If you restrain him from exercising his own' choice, as to the 
place and condition of his residence, it is oppression." 

^m, argue the voluntariness of servants from their peculitr 
opportunities and facilities for escape. Three times every year, all 
the males over twelve years, were required to attend the national 
feasts. They were thus absent from *heir homes not less than three 
weeks at each' time, liiaking nine weeks annually. As these cara- 
v^s moved over the country, were there military scouts lining the 
way, to intercept deserters ?— a corporal's guard at each pass of the 
mountains, sentinels pacing the hill-tops, and light horse -scouring 
the defiles'? Tho Israelites must have had some safe contrivance 
for taking theit " slaves" three times in a year to Jerusalem and back., 
When a body of slaves is moved any distance in our republic, they 
are hand-cn^ed and chained together, to keep them from running 
sway, or beating their drivers' brains out. Was this the Mosaic plan, 
bi.m. irapjfovement^ introduced by Samuel, or was it left for the wis- 
dom of Solomon ? The usage, doubtless, ctaims a paternity not less 
v<6nerable and' biblical ! Perhaps they were lashed upon camels, and 
tfarisported in bundles, or ca;ged up, and trundled on wheels to and 
fro, 'attd%hile at the Holy City, "lodged in jail for safe keeping," 




le Sahliedrim appointing special r^^ 
^nd their "drivers" officiatio| at *'6aAt iosmiction." l^eatii #^Bil«fl 
became of the stm&yhandniaidsleft al home! Whk% hixi6)ih^m&mi 
marching off in a body ? Perhaps the Isrieiitish matironA ^tob^ sett- 
try in rotation round the kitchens, White thte ybtifig ladi^ sioured tfie 
country, as mounted rangers/ picking up stragglers fe^ da^i iand pa- 
trolled, the streets, keeping a sharp look-but at night. 

IV. Their continuance in Jewish families depended ii^a the 
fonnance of various rites necessarily vbLuiiTi^Ry. ' " ' 

Suppose the servants from ihie heatheh had upon ientering; ije^isti 
families, refused circumcision ; if slah^s, ho\7 simpli^ the prbciesii of 
emancipatibu ! Their refusal did the job. Or, supiM^sig ilhb^ liad 
refused to attend the annual feasts, or had eated unlesLve|iie£i b^^^' 
during the Passover, or compounded the ingredients of tlie an^tiitlg 
oil, they would have been " cut off froiii the people ^ ^coia^fA' 
cdted. ■ _ ' ."'''y 

V. We infer the voiutitariness of the servants ef tlie ratniajfclis' 
from the impossibility bf their having been held agaiiist tl^eir WiiSs^ 
Abraham's servants are an illuiitratibn. At one tiihe he hsid thi«b' 
hundred and eighteen ^outtg men " b'bm in Ids hbuefe,^ &nd 'mi^y 
more not bom in his hou^b. His servants all agbs.^erb pi^baUy 
MA.UY THOUSANDS. How Abraham and Sarah cbntrif ed to liold fast 
6b many thousand servants against their wills, we arb left '^^Ite ist 
the dark. The nwst nattifal supposition is that the Patriarch fini! his 
wife took turns in surrounding theto I The neighboring tribeisi, li^bad 
<of constituting a picket guard to hein in hii^ Sbrvants, WbuId havb 
been far more likely to sweep them and him into captivity, as diey 
did Lot and his household. Besides, there was neither " Cqastitii- 
Sion" nor-" compact," to send back Abrahffiras*^s fugitives, nbr a. trtick-_ 
ling police to pounce upon them, nor gehtleman-kidn&ppbrs, suing for 
his patronage, volunteering to hoWl on their track, boas^g their 
blood-hound scent, «nd pledging their " honor" to hunt doyirn and 

deliver np,^ provided they had » description of the *• flesh-marks,^ 
and were suitably stimulated by pkees of siloer. Abraham sebms 
also to have, been sadly deficient iii all the j^siliaries of family gov- 
«rnmenl, such as stocks, hand-^cufis, foot-chains, yokea, g^gs; 
thumb-screws. His destitutibii of these patriarchal incUs|>ens^bles l^ 
the more afflicting, since he faithfully trained "his hoo&ei^d, toi;::4o^ 
justice and judgment," though so deplorablydestitnteof the needMfi^ 
5 
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Vji^^^W^ iafer tliat aemnts werct voluntwyj as tlieye ia noiaslanc® 
|si^?UtisU ma9te^^ Abraham bad thousandl^ 

of 8€^|^)t8, l)ut seems never to. have sold one. Isaac " grew uatil he 
h^csm^. vetf great," and had V gwat^ store of servants." Jacob's 
yonUi was spent; in the family of Laban, where he lived & servant 
twenQ7-ono years, ^fte^ward he had a large number of servants. 
Joseph sent for Jacob, to come into Egypt, thou and thy children, 
and tjhiy chjildren'o. chiliiren, and thy flocks and thy herds, and ali. 
TH&T TKO0 HAST.** Jacob took Ms flocks and herds but no servants. 
(?oii..3dv. 10.; slvii. 16. They doubtless, seryed under their oim 
€<mtraets, m^ when Jacob went into Egypt, they cAo^c to ctayin 
^oir .own country. The government might sell thieves^ if they had 
BO ^^perty, until their services had made good the injury, and paid 
the iogal fine. Ex. sxii. 3. But masters seem to have had no power 
i6 ?oll their servants. To give the master a right to. sell his servant, 
would annihilate the servant's right of choice in his own dispoRal ; 
^ut says $he. objector, " to give the master a right to buy a servant, 
equs4|y annihilates the servant's r»^A« of choice." Answer. It is 
pne,thing to have a right to buy a man, and a different thing to have 
a. right to buy him of another man.* 

' . r Though servanUt were not bought of their masters, yet young fe- 
m^O^'/were bc>ught of thQiv. fathers. But their purchase as servants 
was dieir betrothal as wives. Ex. xxi. 7, 8. " If a man sell 
his daughter to be a maid-servant, shd shall not go out as the men- 
servants'do. If. she please not her master who hath betrothed 
HBB TO HIMSELF, h^shall let her be redeemed."! 
. yii. We infer that the Hebrew servant was voluntary in commen- 
ciVfG his service, because he was pre-eminently so iw contikoino it. 
Ifji M the year of release, it was the servant's choice to remain with 
his master, the law required his ear to be bored by the judges of the 
la^nd, thus making it impossible for him to be held against his will. 

' ' ^ THiim IB m evidenoe that masters hod the power to dispose of even the aenkea 
of dieirserVantfij ob men hire otittbdr laborers whom they employ by the year; but 
•whether they hadof n.of,afieato not tho argumeBt. ^ 

■ - ■-■ t The ccmCaent of MQimoBides on t!!!3 paesago is oo follows : " A Hebrew hand- 
slight not be sold but to. one who laid himself under obligations, to espouse her 
t<>:hi!^1|' or to his son, when she was fitip be betrothedi" — Maimonides — Hilcolh — 
0{>^{m,.C&'.,IV. Sec. XI. Jarchi, on ibe same passagei says, " He is bound to es- 
pbtws^hcn'ihd talre her to be his Wife, for the money qf her purehaae is the mougy of 
bes ispouigaL'* • 
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Tea more, his master was compelled to keep Wm, however niiHjh he 
might wish to get rid of him.' 

VIII. The method prescribed for procuring servants, was an ap- 
peal to their choice. The Israelites were commaiided to offer theiai 
a suitable inducement, and then leave them to decide. The^ might 
neither seize them hy farce, not frighten them by threats, nor wheedle 
them by false pretences, nor 5oitomj them, nor ieg' them ; but they 
were commanded to bdv thfem f that is, they were to recognize the 
right of the individuals to dispose of ihieir own serviceis, and their 
right to refuse all offers, B.nA thus oblige those who made them, to do 
their own work. Suppose all, with one accord, had refused to bectjme 
servants, what provision did the Mosaic law make for such an emer- 
gency? None. , » 

IX. Various incidental expressions corroborate the idea that ser 
vants became such by their own contract. Job xli. 4, is an iliustra' 
tioa, " Will he (Leviathan) make a covenant with thee 1 wilt thou 
take him for a SBAVANT forever ? 

X. The transaction which made the Egyptians the servants of 
Pharaoh was voluntary throughout. See Gen. xlvii. 18*-26. 0f 
their own accord they came to Joseph and said, " We have not aught 
lefl but our bodies and our lands ; buy us then in the 25th verse, 
" We will be servants to Pharaoh.** 

XI. We infer the voluntariness of servants, from the fact that rich 
Strangers did not become servants. Indeed, so far were they from 
becoming servants themselves, that they bought and held Jewish ser- 
vaats. Lev. ssv. 47. ■■u.J^ r- , ' - ■ • • 

sii. The sacrifices and offerings which ASi^ were required to 
present, were to be made voluntarily. Lev. i. 2, 3. 

XIII. Mention is often made of persona becoming servants where 
they were manifestly and pre-eminently voLiruTAay. As the Pro-' 
phetElisha. 1 Kings sis. 21 ; 2 Kings iii. 11. Elijah. was his 
atosten The word, translated master, is the same that is so rendered 
ifi almost every instance where masters are spoken of inMet the Mo« 
saic and patriarchal systems^. Moses ^as the servant of Jethro; 
Ex. iii • i, Joshua was the servant of Moses. Num. si. 28. Jacob 
\7Qs thsservantof Laban. Gosi. ssis. 18-~.27/ 



* The caMt)£ thieves, whose emlces wore sold until they bad earned enQt^ to 
make restitution to the peisqn wronged, and topsjr the legal peaalt^* »(and« byiiiil^t 
cad has nothing to do with the condition of ismsnts. 
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IT.- -Wjbee the servants poecjed to woaK 

WITHOUT PAY? 

As the s.errants became and continued such of their oum accord^ 
it would bq no small m^vel if they chose to work without pay. Their 
becoming servants, pre-supposes compensation as a. motive. That 
0iey xoexe paid for their labor, -^ve ar^e, 

I. ^Jecayse God rebuked ijx thunder, ibe aia of using the labor of 
others witjiout wages- " Wo unto him that buildeth his house by un- 
iightepuaness, ajad his chambers by wrong ; that useth ais neigh- 
boe'b seevice without waojes, and giVeth him not for his work." 
J,er. sxii. 13. God here testifies that to use the service of others 
without wagea is "unrighteousness,^' and pronounces his "wo." 
against the doer of the " wrong." The Hebrew word Rea, translated 
neigMott does not mean one man, or class of men, in distinction from 
others, but any one with whom we have to. do — all descriptions of 
persons, even those who prosecute us in lawsuits, and enoniies while 
in-the act of fighting us-r"As when a man ris.eth against his nbigh- 
POE and slaye-th him," Deut. xxii. 86. ** Go not. forth hastily, to 
$]^iy$),:!9St thou know not rvh&t to do in the end thereof, when thy 
IJSWHBOB; hath p'Jt thee to shame." PrOv. xxv. 8. "Thou shall not 
bear false witness against thy neiqhboe." Ex. xx. 16. If any man 
cpmie presuniptBously' .apon his NEioHBOR to slay him wi^h guile." 
■^x, 22Xi. 14, &c. ■ 

, %h God. testifies that in our duty to our fellow men, ali. the law 
AND THE PROPHETS hang upou this command, " Thou shalt love thy 
lOieighLpr as thyself." Our Savior, in giving tMs command, quoted 
verbatim one of the laws of the Mosaic system. Lev. xix. 18. la 
the 34tb verse of the same chapter, Moses applies this law'to the 
treatment of Strangers, " Tl^o stranger that dwelleth. with you shall 
l?o unto you a? one bom amoiig yo\i, .and thou shalt love hjm as; 
TmBEhv " If it be loving.othpja «a ourselvejs, ttt make tiiem.work 
for 98 is^ishai^t p^y ; to.yob,then» «f. food pftd olothing also, woald be 
5troag0sj illustration; stilJ of the, kw of, love ! SwpcrrdisidterestiBd 
b6H0T?iOlejQ<j© I And if it b© doing unto others as we would i have 
tBsm do 43 us, to mal^e shenj .work fos ourf Otm' good aloney Paul 
^DMia. be called to order for his nard saying against human nature, 
.6specia!iy for that libfellous matter in Eph. v. 29, " No man ever yet 
lialed his own floah, but ^durisheth it and cWii^heth it." 



m. As persons became servaqts from poverty, we argus ih^t 
t\ey were compeugated, since they frequently owned property, an^ 
sometimes a large amount. Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth, gave 
David a princely present, An hundred loaves of bread* and aa* hun- 
dred bunches of raisins, and an hundred of summer ?mi% end ft bot- 
tle of wine." 2 Sam. xvi. 1. The e.xtefnt of his. possession? ea® 
be inferred from the fact, that though the father of fifteen soosi he 
had twenty servants. In Lev. xrv .,57—59, where a servant;, r^duce^l 
to poverty, sold himseFjitis declared that he may bie reioem^t^^fh^t 
by his kindred, or by hims^^lf. Having been forced to sell Mm^elf 
from poverty, he must have acquired considerable property afitfj Im 
became a servant. If it had not been common for servianls.^^iGr 
quire property over which they had the contsol, the 8erva(nt.of EU- 
sha would hardly have ventured to take a large sun? Qf ropneyi (nfiair 
ly $3000*) from Naaman, 2 Kings v.'SJ^, 23. As; it was proquredJ^y 
deceit, he wished to conceal the means used in getting it; bu,t,if)Ss»h 
yants, could " own, i[iQthing,:nor acquire ai>y thing," to-eiftbarl?:; in such 
an enteprise would have becU; consummate stupidity., Tfee fajJt Qg 
having in his possession two talents of silver, would ofi itself. cKMk-: 
yict him of theft.f But since it w£^s. comfnpn: fior sejvianiit? ^>oWti> 



• Though we have not sufficient data to decide upon the relative value of that 
sum, then and imc, yet we have enough td' warrant us in saying that- tw6 takiits of 
silver, bad.far mere value then than three thou^^tnd dullars havp n^. . ; 

t Whoever heard of . the slaves in our aoathera^ states stealing^ largd aniijuBt'of 
money 7 They " know how to take, care of fAemse^pe?" quite too well for, thftt.. , : Wfei?R , 
they steal, they are careful to do it on such a email spale,or in .tb.et^Wpg of .9M<^. 
things as will make detection difficult. No doubt they 6tea! uov/ and. then a little, 
and a gaping marvel vnali it he if they did not. Why should thsy not follow in the 
footsteps of their masters and mistresses ? Dull scholars indeed! if^ijufesr so n!ianydea». 
sons imm proficients in the art, who drive thebusinees hy wAo/woZe, they^ ebould-not 
occaaionally copy their betters, fall into the fashipn, and try their hand.ln a emali way, , 
at a practice which is the only permanent and universal business carried oh aroiind 
them ! Ignoble truly ! never to f^el the ^tirtings of Mgh iriipiilse, piompting to io^itats 
the eminent pattern set before them in the daily vocation of "Honorables" sndt'^Bxcd-t > 
lenci^g," and to emulate the illustriou? csamplea. of Dpctora of divinity,; and Jt^ght 
and Veri/ Reverends J Hear President Jeffersfjm'a testimony. In hip Notes on Vir- 
ginia, pp. 207-8, speaking of slaves, hesays, ^'That disposition to iheft'With^which 
they have been branded, must be accribedito their stitiatton, andiriot to aii^^spcKi*!' 
depraxvity of t|iei morai eonse. It, is, a priobleEJj \?hi^i- 1; gjy© n)ft^t«5|$ flf^liii 
W^eth?j;,the.re!igipu8 precepts aj;tiinst therviolatip© of prope^rty we^e.iqat T&pB^^foif, 
HIM as well as for his slave — and whether the slave may not as jpt|fiabiy.taJ^e al 
from one w|)o h^tak^ ALl^ irQnt^blR), as be m^y s/ay one y^bAwoii^^f^F iw^l" 
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property he miglit have it, and invest or use it, without attracting 
special attention, and that consideration alone would have been a 
strong motive to the act. His master, while rebuking hira for using 
SDch means to get the money, not only does not take it from him, but 
seems to expect-that he would invest it in real estate, and cattle, and 
would procure servants with it. 2 Kings v. 26. We find the servant of 
Saul having money, and relieving his master in an emergency. 1 
Sam. ix. 8. Arza, the servant of Elah, v/as the owner of a house. 
That it was somewhat magnificent, would be a natural inference from 
it's being a resort of the king. 1 Kings xvi. 9. The case of the Gib- 
eonites, who after becoming servants, still occupied their cities, and 
remained in many respects, a distinct people for centuries ; and ihst 
of the 150,000 Canaanites, the servants of Solomon, who worked out 
dieir "tribute of bond-service " in levies, periodically relieving each 
other, are additional illustrations of independence in the acquisition 
and ownership of properly. 

IV. Heirship. — Servants frequently inherited their master's prop- 
erty ; especially if he had no sons, or if they had dishonored the 
family. Eliezer, the servant of Abraham ; Ziba, the servant of Me- 
phibosheth, Jarha the servant of Sheshan, and the husbandmen who 
said of their master's son, " this is the heir, let us kill him, and the 
INHERITANCE WILL BE OURS," are illustrations ; also Prov. xvii. 2- — 
"A wise servant shall have rule over a son that causelh shame, and 

SHALL HAVE PART OF THE INHERITAN'CE AMONG THE BRETHREN." 

This passage gives servants precedence as heirs, even over the wives 
and danghters of their masters. Did masters hold by force, and 
plunder of earnings, a class of persons, from which, in frequent con- 
tingences, they selected both heirs for their property, and husbands 
for their daughters ? 

r. All were required to present offerings and sacrifices. Deut. 
xvi. 15, 17. 2Chron. xv. 9 — 11. Numb. ix. 13. Servants musthave 
had permaiiently, the means of acquiring property to meet these es- 
penditures. 

VI. Those Hebrew servants who went out at the seventh year, 
were provided by law with a large slock of provisions and cattle. 
Deut. XV. 11 — 14. "Thou ahalt furnish him liberally out of thy 
flock, and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine press, of that where- 
with the Lord thy God hath blessed thee, thou shalt give him."* If 

* Tbe comcsent of MaimonidcB on this passage is as tbUows— " 'Then shalt fur- 



it be said that the servants from the Strangers did not receive a like 
bountiful supply, we answer, neither did the most honorable class of 
Israetitish servants, the free-holders ; and for the same reason, tkesf 
did not go out in the seventh year^ but continued until the jubilee, if 
the fact that the Gentile servants did not receive such a gratuUtf 
proves that they were robbed of their earnings, it proves that the 
most valued class of Hebrew servants were robbed of theirs also ; a 
conclusion too stubborn for even pro-slavery masticators, however un- 
scrupulous. 

vii. The servants were bought. In other words, they received 
compensation in advance. Having shown, under a previous head, 
that servants sold themselves, and of course received the compensation 
for themselves, except in cases where parents hired oui the time of 
their children till they became of age,t a mere reference to the fact 
is all that is required for the purposes of this argument. 

viii. We find masters at one time having a large number of ser- 
vants, and afterwards none, without any intimation that they were 
sold. The wages of servants would enable them to set up in busi- 
ness for themselves. Jacob, after being Laban's servant for twenty- 
one years, became thus an independent herdsman, and was the mas- 
ter of many servants. Gen. xxs. 43, zxxii. 15. But all these ser- 
vants had left him before he went down into Egypt, having doubtless 
acquired enough to commence business for themselves. Gen. xlv. 
10, 11; xlvi. 1—7,32. 

IX. God's testimony to the character of Abraham. Gen. xviii. 
19. " For I know him that he will command his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep, the way of the Lord 
TO DO justice and JUDGMENT." God here testifies - that Abraham 
taught his servants " the way of the Lord." What was the " way of 
the Lord" respecting the payment of wages where service was ren- 
dered ? " Wo unto him that useth his neighlior's service without 
WAGES !" Jer. xxii. 13. " Masters, give unto your servants that 
which is JUST and equal." Col. iv. 1. "Render unto sdl their 

nish him liberally,' &c. "That ip to my, 'Loading, ye shall loadhirn,' likewise isvery 
one of his family, with as much as be cao take ".vith him — zbu:idant benefita. Aa«l 
if it be avariciously aeked, • How much must I give biml" I say unto s^ou, noi Itso 
than thirty ehefcels, which is the valuation of a servant, as declared in Ex. xxl 32." — 
Maimonide?, Hilcoth Obedim, Chap. ii. Sec. 3. ^ ' 

f Among the leraelites, girls became of age at twelve, and boys ait thirteen fawn. 
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DUES." Rom. xiii.7. " Th6 laborer is worthy of his hire." Liike 
X. 7. How did Abraham ieach his servants to " do justice^* to others? 
By doing injustice to them ? Did he exhort them to " render to all 
' their dues" by keeping back their own 1 Did he teach them that "the 
laborer was worthy of his hire" by robbing them of theirs ? Did he 
beget in them a reverence for honesty by pilfering all their time and 
labor ? Did he teach them " not to defraud" others " in any matter" 
by denying them " what was just and equal ?" If each of Abraham's 
pupils under such a catechism did not become a very ^mite/es' in jus- 
tice, then illustrious examples, patriarchal dignity, practical les- 
sons, can make but slow headway against human perverseness ! 

X. Specific precepts of the Mosaic law enforcing general principles. 
Out of niany, we select the following : (1.) " Thou shalt not muzzle 
the dk that treadeth out the corn," or literally, while he thresheth. 
Deut. XXV. 4. Here is a general principle applied to a familiar case. 
The ox representing all domestic animals. Isa. xxx. 24. A particular 
kfiid of service, ail kinds ; and a law r6quiring an abundant provision 
for the t^ants of an animal n*' nstering to man in a certain way, — a 
general principle of treatment covering all times, modes, and instru- 
mentalities of service. The object of the law was ; not merely to 
enjoin tendfemess towards brutes, but to inculcate the duty of reward- 
ing those who serve us ; and if such care be enjoined, by God, both 
foi* this ample sustenance and present enjoyment of a brute, what 
would be a meet return for the services of maw/*— man with his 
varied Wants, exalted nature arid immortal destiny ! Paul says ex- 
pressly, that this principle lies at the bottom of the statute. ^1 Cor. 
ix. 9, 10, " For it is written in the law of Moses, Tiiou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the com. Doth God 
take care for oxen? Or saith he it altogether for our sakes? that 
he that ploweth should plow in hope, and that he that thresheth in 
hope should bie partaker of his hope." (2.) "If thy brother be 
waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve 
him, YEA, THOUGH HE BE A STRANGER or a SOJOURNER that he may 
live with thee. Take thou no usury of him, or 'increase, but fear thy 
God. Thou shalt not give him thy money upon usury, nor lend hiiii 
thy victuals for increalse." Lev. xxv. 35-r-37. Now, we ask, by 
what process of pro-slavery legerdemain,- this regulation can be 
•made to harnionize with the doctrine of work without pay ? Did 
God declare the poor stranger entitled to relief, and in the same 
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breath, auihorize them to " use hi* services -without wages force 
him to work and rob him of his earnings 1 

V. — ^Were masters the proprietors of servants a«* 

LEGAL PROPERTY? 

The discussiofl of this topic has already been somewhat anticio 
pated, but a variety of additional considerations remain to be noticed. 

I. Servants were not subjected to the uses nor liable to the con- 
tingencies of property. (1.) They were never taken in payment for 
their masters' debts, though children were sometimes taken (without 
legal authority) for the debts of a father. 2 Kings iv. 1 ; Job xxiv. 9 ; 
Isa. 1., 1 ; Matt, xviii. 25. Creditors took from debtors property of all 
kinds, to satisfy their demands. Job xxiv. 3, cattle are taken ; Prov. 
xxii. 27, }!ousehold furniture ; Lev. xxv. 25 — ^28, the productions of 
the soil ; Lev. xxv. 27 — 30, houses ; Ex. xxii. 26— -29, Deut andv. 
10 — 13, Matt. v. 40, clothing ; but ^ervan^f were taken in no instasiee. 
(2.) Servants were never given as pledges. Property of all sorts 
was given in pledge. We find household furniture, clothing, catde, 
money, signets, and personal ornaments, with divers other articles 
of property, used as pledges for value received ; but no servants. 
(8.) All lost PROPERTY was to be restored. Oxen, asses, sheep, 
raiment, and " whatsoever lost things," are specified — servants tioS. 
Deut. xxii. 13. Besides, the Israelites were forbidden to return the 
runaway servant. Deut. xxiii. 15. (4.) The Israelites never gave 
away their servants as presents. They made costly presents, of 
great variety. Lands, houses, all kinds of animals, merchandise, 
family utensils, precious metals, grain, armor, ^c. are among lliei? 
recorded gifts. Giving presents to superiors and persons of rank, 
was a standing usage. 1 Sam. x. 27 ; 1 Sam. xvi. 20 ; 2 Chron. 
xvii. 5. Abraham to Abimelech, Gen. xxi. 27 ; Jacob to the viceroy 
of Egypt, Gen. xliii. 11 ; Joseph to his brethren and father, Gea. 
xlv. 22, 23 ; Benhadad to Elisha, 2 Kings viii. 8, 9 ; Ahaz to Tig- 
lath Pilezer, 2 Kings vi. 8 ; Solomon to the Queen of Sheba, 1 
Kings s. ,13 ; Jeroboam to Ahijah, 1 Kings siv. 3 1 Ass to BeRhsdads 
1 Kings XV. 18, 19. But no servants were given as presents — ^thougli 
it was a prevailing fashion in the surrounding nations. Gren. xil. 16 ; 
Gen xz. 14. It may be objected that Laban oavs handmaids to bis 
daughliers, Jacob's wives. Without enlarging on the natore of Uiq 
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polygauiy then prevaleat saf^ic© it to suy that the handmaids of 
wives were regarded as wives, though of inferior dignity and anihor- 
ity. That Jacolb so regarded his handmaids, is proved by his curse 
iipon Reuben, Gen. xlix. 4, and Chron. v. 1 ; also by the equality of 
their children with those of Rachel and Leah. But had it been 
otherwise- — ^had Laban given them as articles of property, then, in- 
deed, the example oi thia " good old patriarch and slaveholder,'* 
Saint Laban, would have been a forecloser to all argument. Ah ! we 
remember his jealousy for religion — ^liis holy indignation when he 
found that his " gods " were stolen ! How he mustered his clan, 
a&d plunged over the desert in hot pursuit, seven days, by forced 
marches ; how he ransacked a whole caravan, sifting the contents of 
every tent, little heeding such small matters as domestic privacy, or 
female seclusion, for lo ! the zeal of his images " had eaten him 
up i No wonder that slavery, in its Bible-navigation, drifting dis- 
mantled before the free gusts, should scud under the lee of such a 
|$iou8 worthy to haul up and refit ; invoking his protection, and the 
benediction of his *' gods ! " Again, it may be objected that, ser- 
Tants were enumt»>ated in inventories of property. If that proves 
sei^ants properly, it proves wives property. " Thou shalt not covet 
jhy neighbor's house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor 
Ms man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any 
thing that is thy neighbor's." Ex. xx. 17. In inventories of tmrepro' 
perty if servants are included, it is in such away, as to show that they are 
not regarded vlb property. See Eccl. ii. 7, 8. But when the design is to 
show, not merely the wealth, but the greatness of any personage, 
servants are spoken of, as well as property. In a word, if rickes alone 
arc spoken of, no mention is made of servants ; if greatness, ser- 
vants and property. Gen. xiii. 2. " And Abraham was very rich ia 
cattle, in silver and in gold," So in tie fifth verse, " And Lot also had 
^ocks, and herds, and tents." In the seventh verse servants are 
mentioned, " And there was a strife beiween the herdmen of Abra- 
imm's cattle and the herdhen of Lot's cattle." See also Josh. zxii. 
8 ; Gon. xsxiv. 23 ; Job xlii. 12 ; S Chron. xxi. 3 ; xxxii. 27—29 ; 
Jobs; 3— 5; Deut. viii. 12— -17; Gen. jcxiv. 35, xxvi. 13, xxx. 43. 
Jacob's wives say to him, " Ail the riches which thou hast taken from 
oor father that is oars and our children's." Then follows an inventoiy 
of properly. "All his cattle," «*all his goods," "the cattle of Ma get- 
ting.** He had a large ntimberof servants at the time bnt they are not 
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isaciuded with bis property. Compl Gen. satx. 43, with ^Jeiju xxitt. 
1 6—1 6. When he sent messengers to Esau, wishing to impresi him 
with an idea of his state and sway, he bade them tell him not ooly of 
his aiCHES, but of his greatness'; that Jacob had " oxen, and assa®* 
and flocks, and men-servants, and maid-servants." Gen. ss2i'd. 4, 5. 
•Yet in the present which he sent, there were no servants ; though 
he seems to have sought as much variety as possible. G^n. scssiL 
14, 15 ; see also Gen. xxxvi. 6, 7 ; Gen. xsxiv. 23. As flocks and 
herds were the staples of wealth, a large number of servants presup- 
posed large possessions of cattle, which would require many herds> 
men. "When servants are spoken of in connection with mere property^ 
the terms^ used to express the latter do not include the former. The 
Hebrew word Mikne, is an illustration. It is derived from JTana, to 
procure, U) buy, and its meaning is, a possession, wealth, riches, it 
occurs more than forty times in the Old Testament, and is applied 
always to mere property, generally to domestic animals, but never to 
servants. In some instances, servants are mentioned in distinction 
from the MikTie. "And Abraham took Sarah his wife, and LaJ 
his brother's son, and all their substance that they hadg athered ; 
and the souls that they had gotten in Haran, and they wont forth t© 
go into the land of Canaan." — Gen. xii. 5. Many will have it, ittat 
these souls were a part of Abraham^s substance (notwithstanding the 
pains here taken to separate them from it) — -that they were slaves 
taken with him in his migration as a part of his family eflects. Who 
but slaveholders, either actually or in heart, would torture into ike 
principle and practice of slavery, such a harmless phrase as " <5» 
souls thai they had gotten ?" Until the slave trade breathed its huZQ 
upon the vision of the church, and smote her with palsy and decay, 
commentators saw no slavery in, " The souls that they had gotten.** 
In the Targum of Onkelos* it is rendered, " The souls whom they 
had brought to obey the law in Haran." In the Targum of Jonathan, 
The souls whom they had made proselytes in Haran." In th© 

•The Targums are Cjialdes parophrases of parts of the Old Testament. Tba 
Targum of Onkelos is, for the moat part, a very accurate and faithftd tiaiiBlaJioa of ths 
Oiigina!, and waa probably made at about the commencement of tho Chtiotian era. 
Hbz Targum of Jonathan Ben Usziel, bears about (he same date. The Targaiis of 
Jerusalem was probably about five hundred years later. The IsraeUteB, during t^'R? 
cq)ti?ity in Babylon, lost, as a body, their own language. These traoslationsinto 
the Chdde^ tho language which they ncqoured in Babylon, were thus called &r if 
«h» aecesaity of 4h« CM*. 
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Targmn of , Jerasaleiti^ *^:Th0 8d«Is proselyted ia Haraa." Jarchi, 
She priace of Jewish co^mmentators, "The souls whom thpy had 
brought under the DiVine wings." Jerome, one of the most learned 
of the Christiaa fathers, " The persons whom they had proselyted." 
The Persian version, the Vulgate, the Syriac, the Arabic, and the 
Sam^tritan all render it, "All the wealth which they had gathered, 
aiid the souls which they had made in Haran." Menochius, a com- 
mentator who wrote before our present translation of the Bible, ren- 
ders it, " Quas de idolatraria converterant." " Those whom they 
had converted from idolatry " — Paulus Fagius.* " Quas instituerant 
aw religione." Those whom they had established in religion." Luke 
Francke, a German commentator who lived two centuries ago, 
" Quas legi subjicerant." — " Those whom they had brought to obey 
the law." 

11. The condition and treatment of servants make the doctrine 
that they were mere commodities, an absurdity. St. Paul's testimony 
QaL iv. 1, shows the condition of servants : " Now I say unto you, 
thatthie heir, so long as he is a child, dtffereth nothing froMv a 
SSEVANT, though he be lord of all." That Abraham's servants were 
voluntary, that their interests were identified with those ' of their 
m&uster's family, and that the utmost confidence was reposed in them, 
is shown in their being armed.— -Gen. sriv. 14, 15. When Abraham's 
servant went to Padanaram,tae young Princess Rebecca did not dis- 
dain to say to him, *• Drink, my Lord," as " she hasted and let down 
her pitcher upon her hand, and gave him drink." Laban,the brother 
of Rebecca, imgirded his camels, and brought him water to wash 
Ms feet, and the men's feet that were with him!" In 1 Sam. ijs. is 
mi account of a festival in the city of Zuph,at which Samuel presided. 
I*io&e but those bidden, sat down at the feast, and only " about thirty 
persons" were invited. Quite a select party !-~the elite of the city. 
Saul and his servant had just arrived at Zuph, and 5o;^ of them, at 
Samuel's soIicitatioB, accompany him as invited guests. "And Sam- 
uel took Saul ^d his servant, and brought them into the parlor (!) 
and made TfiElff sit in the chiefest seats among those that were 
l>jdden." A servant invited by the chief judge, ruler, and prophet in 

9 TMb eiaineQt Hebrew achoiar waa invited to England to superintend the traaola- 
"tioa oi the 9ibl0 into English, uxider ths patronage of Henry Eighth. He had 
bstSij cospnocced tfaa work vrhen he died. Tins was n^Iy a ceatiiry Befors ths 



Isfael, to diae publicly with a delect p&i^y^ i& company with his 
master, who was at the same time anoiuted'KiQg bt Israel ! and this 
sers^ant introduced by Samuel into the parlob, and a8signed,~with his 
master, to the chiefest seat at the table ! This was " ona of the 8or« 
vants" of Hash J Saul's father; not the steward or the chief of theos— ■ 
not at all a picAed man, but "one of the servants;" any one that could 
b© most easiljr spared, as no endowments specially rare would late 
likely to find scope in looking after asses. Again: we find Elah,!he 
King of Israel, at a festive entertainment, in the house of Arza, his 
steward, or head servant, with whom he seems to have been on terms 
of familiarity.—-! Kings xvi. 8, 9. See also the intercourse between 
Gideon and his servant.— -Judg. vii. 10, 11. Jonathan and his ser- 
vant.^ — ^1 Sam. xiv. 1 — 14. Elisha and his servant. — 2 ELings iv. v, vi. 

III. The case of the Gibeonites. The condition of the inhabit- 
ants of Gibeon, Ghephirah, Beeroth, and Kirjathjearim^ imder the 
Hebrew commonwealth, is quoted in triumph by the advocates of 
slavery ; and truly they are right welcome to all the crumbs that can 
be gleaned from it. Milton's devils made desperate snatches at fjniit 
that turned to ashes on their lips. The spirit of slavery raves under 
tormenting gnawings, and casts about in blind phrenzy for something 
to ease, or even to mock them. But for this, it would never have 
clutched at the Gibeonites, for even the incantations of the demon 
cauldron, could not extract from their case enough to tantalize starva- 
tion's self. But to the question. What was the condition of the 
Gibeonites under the Israelites 1 (1.) It was vohmtarp. Their own 
proposition to Joshua was to become servants. Josh. is. 8, 11. It was 
accepted, but the kind of service which they should perform, was not 
specified until their gross imposition came to light; they were then 
assigned to menial offices in. the Tabernacle. (2.) They were not do- 
mestic servants in the families of the Israelites. They still resided ia 
their own cities, caltivated their own fields, tended their flocks and 
herds, and exercised the functions of a distinct, though iiot indepe!&> 
dent community. They were subject to the Jewisht nation as tribu' 
taries. So far from being distributed among the Isi^Iite^. and thei? 
internal organization as & distinct people abolished, they remained a 
separate, and, in some respects, an independent community 'for manj 
centuries. When attacked by the Amorites, they applied to the Is- 
raelites as confederates for aid — it was rendered, their eneinies rout- 
«d, mdi themselves left unmolested in their cities, Josh. x. 6r->ll^ 




i,ODg aitm^ss&Si SaM nie w some of them, and God seB£ upon tm&@l 
p, three yea!:3'' famine for it. David iisquired of the Gibeosiies, ^'Wbat 
shall I do for yoa, and wherewith shall I make &e atonement?" 
At their demand, he delivered up to them, seven of Saul's descendants. 
S^^am. sxi. 1-^9. The whole transaction was a formal recogni- 

of the Gibeonites as a distinct people; There is no intimation 
^b&t ihey served families, or individuals of the Israelites, but only the 
^. home of God," or the Tabernacle. This was established first at 
ISilgali & day's journey from their cities ; and then at Shiloh, nearly 
two day's journey from them ; where it continued about 350 years. 
During this period, the Gibeonites inhabited their ancient cities and 
territory. Only a few, comparatively, could have been absent at any 
one time in attendance on the Tabernacle. Wherever allusion is made 
ip them in the history, the main body are spoken of as at home. It 
S3 preposterous to suppose that all the inhabitants of these four cities 
could find employment at the Tabernacle. One of them "was a great 
city, as one of the royal cities »o large, that a confederacy of five 
lungs, apparently the most powerful in the land, was deemed neces* 
«ary for its destruction. It is probable that the men were divided in- 
to classes, ministering in rotation — each class a few days or weeks 
at a time. This service was their national tribute to the Israelites, 
for the privilege of residence and protection under their government. 
No service seems to have been required of the females. As these 
Gibeonites weite Canaanites, and as they had greatly exasperated the 
le^raelites by impudent imposition, and lying, we might assuredly ex- 
pect that they would reduce them to the condition of chattels if there 
was any case in \vhich God permitted them to do so. 

jv. Throughout the Mosaic system, God warns the Israelites against 
!£<(^ding their servants in such a condition as they were held in by the 
Egyptians. How often are they pointed back'to the grindings of their 
^isoa-house ! What motives to the exercise of justice and ldnd-> 
uess towards their servants, are held out to their fears in threatened 
judgments ; to their hopes in promised good ; and to all within them 
that could feel, by those oft repeated words of tenderness and terror ! 
** For ye were bondmen in the land of Egypt"— waking anew th© 
m®moTy of tears and anguish, and of the wrath that avenged them. 

GSd's dentmciations against the bondage of Egypt make it incum« 
heax m m to ascertain, of what rights the Israelites were j^Iunderad, 
«s.d what thef retsined. ' 
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. ^^f^Ttm BONfiAoe AWAJf^ssa. (1.) Tli© IsraQiil.»s w^^n. mi 
tpjem^ f^ong the families of Egypt,^ but formed a sep^imia eom^ 
; '/; mm^tjr^ Gen. slvi. 3^^ Ex. viii. 22, 24 ; ix. 26 ; x. 23 ; 2d. 7 ; iL 
\ 9 ; svi 22 ; 3£vii, 5. (2,) They had the exclusive posses^ioa of ths 

land of Goshen.f Gen. slv. 18 ; sivii. 6, U , 27. Ex. sii. 4, 19, 22^ 
23, 27. (3.) They lived in permanent dwellings. These were ho^sssi 
not ^nts. In Ex. xii. 6, 22, the two side posts, and the upper doos 
p&stSf and the lintel of the houses are mentioned. Each family 
seems to have occupied a house 5y itselfj—ActB vii. 20. Ex. sii. 4°— 
and judging from the regulation about the eating of the Passover, they 
could hardly have been small ones, Ex. xii. 4, probably contained 
separate apartments, and places for concealment. Ex. ii. 2, 3 ; Acts 
vii. 20. They appear to have been well apparelled. Ex. xii. 11. 
To have had their own burial grounds. Ex. xiii. 19, and xiv. 11, 
(4.) They owned " a anixed multitude of flocks and herdSp" and 
" very much cattle." Ex. sii. 32, 37, 38. (5.) They had their own 
form of government, and preserved their tribe and family divipions» 
and their internal organization throughout, though still a province of 
Egypt, and tributary to it. Ex. ii. 1 ; xii. 19, 21 ; vi. 14, 25; v. 19; 
iii. 16, 18. (6.) They seem to have had in a considerable measure, 
the disposal of their own time,— Ex. xsiii. 4; iii. 16, 18, xii. 6 ; ii. 
9; and iv. 27, 29 — 31. And to have practiced the fine arts. Ex. 
xxxii. 4 ; xxxv. 22—35. (7.) They were all armed. Ex. xxxii. 27. (8.) 
They held their possessions independently, and the Egyptians seem 
to have regarded them as inviolable. No intimation is given that ihe 
Egyptians dispossessed them of their habitations, or took away their 
flocks, or herds, or crops, or implements of agriculture, or any arti- 
cle of property. (9.) All tho females seem to have known something 
of domestic refinements ; they were familiar with instruments of sn«» 
sic, and skilled in the working of fine fabrics. Ex. xv. 20 ; s^lxv. 25, 20, 
(10.) Service seems to have been exacted from none but adult males. 
Nothing is said from which the bond service of females could be in» 

• The Egyptians eviJently had domestic senrants living in their faimlies { these 
ma; have been slaves ; alloaoD is made to them in E&. is. 14, 20, 21. 

t The land of Goshen was a large tract of country, east of tho Pehisian arm of th® 
Hfe and between it and the head of the Red Sea, and tho lower border of Fele3tiG& 
'fhe probable centre of that portion, occapied by the Israelites, could hardly havebeea ' 
IsiM than mxty miles from the city. The border of Goahen nearest to Egypt tnustliavs 
bflsa many Qiiles diatant. Sea '* Esodns of the Israelites oat of Egypt," a& sblo atti-o 
cIs hf ProCeano? Eobinaon, in the Biblical Bapoeitory for October, 1^ 



fened ; the hiding of Moses three mouths by his mothe?!', and th.& 
paymonl; of wages to her by Pharaoh's daughter, go against sftch a 
supposition. Ex. ii*^- (HO So far from being fed upon a given 
allowance, their food was abundant, and of great variety. " They 
sat by the flesh-pots," and "did eat bread to the full." Ex. xvi. 3 ; 
xsiv. 1 ; svii. 5 ; iv. 29; vi. 14; " they did eat fish freely, and cu- 
cumbers, and melons, and leeks, and onions, and garlic." Num. 
3U. 4, 5; s. 18; zx. 5. (12.) The great body of the people were 
not in the service of the Egyptians. (a.]r The extent and variety 
of thiA own possessions, together wiih such a cultivation of their 
crops Aft would pi ovide them with bread, and such care of their 
immense flocks and herds, as. would secure their profitable in- 
crease, must have furnished constant employment for the main 
body of the nation, (b.) During the plague of darkness, God in- 
forms us that " ALi. the children of Israel had light in their dwell- 
ings." We infer that they were there to enjoy it. (c.) It seems im- 
probable that the making of brick, the only service named during the 
latter part of their sojourn in Egypt, could have furnished permanent 
employment for t^e bulk of the nation. See also Ex. iv. 29—31. 
Besides, . when Eastern nations employed tributaries, it was as 
now, in the use of the levy, requiring them >,o furnish a given 
quota, drafted off periodically, so that comparatively but a small 
portion of the nation would be absent at any one time. Probably 
one-fifth part of the proceeds of their labor was required of the 
Israelites in common with the Egyptians. Gen. xlvii. 24, 26. 
Instead of taking it from their cr(^s, (Goshen being better for 
pasturage) they exacted it of them in brick making ; and it is quite 
probable that labor was exacted only from the poorer Israelites, the 
wealthy being able to pay their tribute in money. Ex. iv. 27—31. 
Contiast this bondage of Egypt with American slavery. Have our 
el&ves very much cattle," and *' a mixed multitude of flocks and 
iierds ?" Do they live in commodious houses of their own, " sit by the 
flesh-pots," « eat fish freely," and « eat bread to the full ?" Do they 
live in a separate community, in their distinct tribes, under their owss 
nilers, m the exclusive occupation of an extensive tract of countrj 
Ibr the culture of their crops, and for rearing impiense herds of their 
otm c&ttl8>-and all these held inviolable by their masters? Are 
<na female slaTes free from enactions of labor and liabilities of out- 
rago ? or whea employed, are they paid wages, as was Uie Israelitish 
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>^^bmaii by tli6 kitfg'^ daughter ? Ha'j^e they the disposal of th&lr 
ftOie, and the meanis for ciidtiviitingf social rciSfleineliitei-fiHrpifacfi^ 
the fine arts, and for ipersohal ibpioyetnehl ? -^he IsEA&bms 

toER THE BONDAGE OF Eor^T, fetJ JOYED AI.L THESE filOBT» AKb 

ipRiviLECiEs. True, " all the service wherein they made iheiQ servie 
was with rigor." But what was this when compared wi& the isie'i^ 

- sant toil of American slaves, the robbery of all their time ai(d «^^> 
ings, and even the power to own any thing, or acquire any th&g !** 
a " quart of corn a-day," the legal sdlowanceof food! * ihelr 
tiothing^fbr oiae half the year, "one shirt and one pdt of paota-^ 
iboiis If " two hours itnd a half only, for test aiaid refreshtaeii^'m 
twenty-four '4-^hei,T dwellings, hovels, unfit for humah 3r<s%iidbhc^« 
with but one apartment, where both sexes and all' ages heM pk^msir 
cuoasly at night,' like the beasts of the field. Add to tMis, the 
ranee, and degradation; the daily isunderings of ki^ndred, the ireveMfiHs 
pf lust, the lacerations and baptisms of blood, sabcticmed !;)j^ I&w', iao^ 
piatronized by public sentiment. What wais the' bohda^ 1^ 
trhen compared with this ? And yet for her 6pjn%e$iojn of tl^^ 
God smote her r-itb; ;^>lagueKi and trampled her as the itoirei tiU 
passed away in his wrath, and the place that knew her in bi«ii'}^t^4, , 
knew her no more. Ah! '^I have seen the auctions of toy pie;o|ibi 
and I have heard their groanings, and am come dovm to di^Hver thoisaii^ 

DID COME, and Egypt sank a ruinous heap, and; her. blood 
over her. If siich was God's retribution for the oppressioii ^f 
hieathen Egypt,vof how mubh.sorer ptmishmeni tshali a Christian, ped- 
pie be thought worthy, who cloak with religion a system,!in c(m)pa:n- 
eon with which the bondage of Egypt dwindles to nothing? .Let 
tho!s6 believe who can that God commissioned his people to i»b 
pthcirs of all their rights, while he denounced Against them wraih t to 
ihe uttermost, if they practised tha far light&r oppression of Egy|^i^ 
which robbed its victims of; only the least and cheaf^si- j^f i^ifelc 
jightS)andleflthe femalesjqnplundered eyeaiof ^Tha^l, Ii^tJgl^ 

4iyidied agajns^ himself ? When- H« Tbad just.^Wed 'EgyjpV i^^ 
fpaeral pile ; while his curse^yot biased upon her unbnried deaqji^ i^ 
his bolts still hissed amidst her slanghter, and the smok^ of hes; 
xnent went upwards because, ijiie .had " aoBS.EU ths po^tRj:'' did? Ii« 

/"■'•iawdf N.C.'' Haywood's ;■■ -J': ^ 

- «: Lawb^Xa.^^Actaf Jidy-T, 1868.^- ISartirfsDigesi^eW^iSir-^^V.iH-)^^ 

- ^ _ _._.._™.™««,^-„ Kf->iaanKmt,mm!Ill<IK»a!aailXaM 
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license ths victims of robbesy to rob the por of all? As iatp- 
gsasr^ did he create a system tenfold more grinding than that for which 
^e had Just huded Pharaoh headlong, and overwhehned his princes, 
and his hosts, till heli was moved to meet them at their coming 1 " 
W© now proceed to examiae various objections which will doubt- 
less be sst fn array against all the foregoing conclusions. 

OBJECTIONS COINTSIDERED. 

. The advocates of slavery find themselves at their wits end in 
|i^e]B8ing the Bible into their service. Every movement shows them 
iia|d-pushed« Their ever-varying shifts, their forced constructions) 
&ti4 blind guesswork, proclaim both their came desperate, and them" 
selves. The Bible defences thrown around slavery by professed 
jxdnidtors of the Gospel, do so torture common sense. Scripture, and 
bistoirioal facts it were hard to teli whether absurdity, fatuity, igno- 
xanuce, or blasphemy^ predominates, in the compound ; each strives so 
Ij^t^tily for the mastery, it may be set down a drawn battle. How 
^tf^n has it been bruited that the color of the negro is the Cain-mark, 
.propagated downward. Cain's posterity started an opposition to the 
9,^^ fprsooth, and ntdeout the fiood with flying streamers! Why 
ishioiild not a miracle be wrought to point such an argument, and fill 
out for slaveholders a Divine title-deed, vindicating the ways of God 
toman? 

Objection I. " Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants shall he 

•be unto bis brethren.*' Gen. is. 25. 

This prophecy of Noah is the vade mecum of slaveholders, and 
tiiey never venture abroad without it; it is a pocket-piece for sudden 
occasion, a keepsake to dote over, a charm to spell-bind opposition, 
and a magnet to draw around their standard " whatsoever worktth 

' abomination or maketh a lie." But "cursed be Canaan" is a poor 
drbg to eas'e a throbbing conscience — a mocking lullaby, to unquiet 
tossings, and vainly crying " Peace be still," where God w^es war, 

^*od breaks his thunders. Those who justify negro slavery by the 
curse on Canaan, assume all felie points in debate. (1.) That slaver^ 
wast prophesied rather than mere service to otaers, and isidividaul 
blindage rather than national subjection and tribaip. (2.) That the pre- 
dictidttpfcsime justifies it; at least al»olving those whose cnmesii^fili 
it, if lidt iirffiBsforsning the crimeib ittto viftuts. Ift^ piously &e Ehai 
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t&ohs might liave quoted tl?e prophecy " Thi/ seed shall b$ a stranger 
in a land that is not theirSy and tkey shall afflict them four hundred 
years J* And then^ what saints were those that cmcified the Lord of 
glory ! (3.) That the Africans are descended from Canaan,' Where- 
as Africa was peopled from Egypt and Ethiopia, and they were set- 
tled by Mizraim and Cush. For the location and boundaries of 
Canaan's posterity, see Gen. x. Ii5 — 19. So a prophecy of evil to 
one people, is quoted to justify its infliction upon another. Perhaps 
it may be argued that Canaan includes all Ham's posterity. If so, 
the prophecy is yet unfulfilled. The other sons of Ham settled 
Egypt and Assyria, and, conjointly with Shem, Persia, and aftfir- 
ward, to some extent, the Grecian and Roman empires. The his^ 
tory of these nations gives no verification of the prophecy. Whereaa, 
the history of Canaan's descendanta for more than three thousand 
years, records its fulfilment. First, they were put to tribute by the 
Israelites ; then by the Modes and Persians ; then by the Macedo* 
nians, Grecians and Romans, successively; and finally, were subject- 
ed by the Ottoman dynasty, where they yet remain. Thus CansLan 
ha^ been for ages the serVai^t mainly of Shem and Japhet, a!nd 
secondarily of the oth^r sons of Ham. It may still be objected, that 
though Canaan alone is named id the curse, yet the 32d and 24th 
verses show the posterity of Ham in general to be meant. •* And; 
Ham, the father of Cana^an, saw the nakedness of his father, and told 
his two brethren without." "And Noah awoke frota his wine, and 
knew what his younger son had done uiito him, and ssdd," &c. It 
is argued that this younger son" can not be Canaan, sis he was titd^ 
grandson of Noah, and therefore it must be Ham. We answer, who- 
ever that younger son^ wais, Canaan ailone was nanied in the ctirse. 
Besides, the Hebrew word Ben, signifies son, grandson, oir ani/ 
of one the posterity of an individual. " Know ye Lahaii the koia 
of Nahor?** Laban was the grandson of Nahor. Gen. xxix. 5, 
" MepMbosheih the son of SauV 2 Sam. six. 24. Mephibosheth 
Was the grandson of Saul. 2 Sam. ix. 6. " There is a son born to 
Naomi.** Ruth iv. 17. This was the son of Ruth, the daughter-in- 
law of Naomi. " Xci ss^&ii men. of his {SaiiPs) som be delivered 
miio us. 2 Sam. ssi. 6. Seven of Saul's grandson^ were delivered ap. 
Xtis&an rose up and Ms&ed his sons." Gen. xxi; 55. These were. Ms 
grandsons. " The drioing of Jehtt the son of Nimshi." 2 Kings ix.- 20i 
S^iiiimmlihegrandsm Shall we forbid the inspit^wnt^to 
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«se the same word when speaking of Noak^s grandson ? Further, 
Haia waa not the younger son. The order of enumeration makes 
hlm ^e second 9orx. If it be said that Bible usage varies, the order 
of birjth not always being observed in enumerations, the reply isj 
that, enumeration in that order, is the rufc, in any other order the ex- 
eeptioH. Besides, if a younger member of a family, takes precedence 
of older ones in the family record, it is a mark of pre-eminence, 
either In endowments, or providential instrumentality. Abraham, 
thoagh sixty years younger than his eldest brother, stands first in the 
family genealogy. Nothing in Ham's history shows him pre-emi- 
«ent ; besides, the Hebrew word Hdhhatan rendered " the younger 
meanp the Muhy small. The same word is used in Isa. xl. 22. " A 
l,ItTi,E ONE sliall become a thousand" Isa. xxii. 24. " All vessels of 
8HAI.I. quantity." Ps. cxv, 13. " ffe will bless them that fear the 
Lord bosh smai,i. and great." Ex. xviii. 22. " But every small mat- 
t9r they shall judge." It would be a literal rendering of Geo- ix. 24, 
jf it were translated thus, " when Noah knew what his little son,* or 
grandson {Bern hdkkatan) had done unto him, he said cursed be Ca- 
SSU},** &c. Further, even if the Africans were the descendants of 
Cia^fsai}, the assumption that their enslavement fulfils this prophecy, 
Isicks eyen plausibility, for, only a ^ac£ion of the Africans have at 
any time been the slaves of other nations. If the objector say in 
Teply, that a large majority of the Africans have always been slaves 
at home, wo answer : It is false in point of fact^ thougli zealously 
l^ted pAen to serve a tnm ; and if it were true, how does it help the 
argument? The prophecy was, " Cursed be Canaan, a servant of 
servants shall he be unto his bbetheen," not imto hirnselfl 

OsJEcriON IL-^*' If a man smite his servant or his maid with a 
rod} and he die under ]>k hand, he shall surely be punished. Not«- 
wflhatanding, if he continue a day or two, he shall not be punished, 
for hs^ is his money." Ex. xxi. 20, 21. What was the design of 
this reg!ijIation! Was it to grant n^asters an indulgence to beat ser- 
Taate with impunity, end au assurance, that if they beat them to 
dd&th, the offence ahould not be capital? This is substantially 
what commentators sell m. What Deity do such men worship ? 
Some blood-gorged Moloeh, ©athroned on human hecatombs, and 
ssu^ng carnage for incense? Did He who thundered from Sinai's 

*;/|1^1^r«q^ follows iha tidm «n«]cgy ; . grasidiin Wog pe^itjiit (little son.) . - 



SameS) " Thou shalt not kill," offer a bomty on murder ? "Who- 
ever analyzes tbe Mosaic system, will fin' a moot court in sessioa, 
trying law points^ — settling definitions^ or .ying down rules of evi- 
dence, in almost every chapter. Num. scsxv. 10 — 22 ; Deut. xi, 11, 
and xix. 4 — 6 ; Lev. xxir. 19—22; Ex. xxi. 18, 19, are a few, out of 
many cases stated, with tests furnished the judges by wnich to detect 
the intent, in actions brought before them. Their ignorance of judi- 
cial proceedings, laws of evidence, &c.j made such instructions neces- 
sary. The detail gone into, in the verses quoted, is manifestly to 
enable them to get at the Tnotive and find out whether the master de- 
signed to kill. (1.) "If a man smite his servant with a rod" — The 
instrument used, gives a clue to the intent. See Num. xxsv. 16, 18. 
A rod, not an axe, nor a sword, nor a bludgeon, nor any other death- 
weapon^ — hence, from the Mnd of instrument, no design to kill 
would be inferred; for intent to kill would hardly have taken a rod 
for its weapon. But if the servant die under his hand, then the unfit- 
ness of the instrument, is point. blank against him; for, to strike him 
with a rod until he dies, argues a great many blows and great viqlence, 
and this kept up to the death-gasp, showed an intent to kill.' Hence 
" He shall surely be punished." But if be continued a day ar iviOi 
the length of time that he lived, together t .he kind of instruoieni 
used, and the master's pecuniary interest in his life, {"he is his 
money,") all made a strong case of circumstantial evidence, showing 
that the master did not design to kill. Further, the word nakdm, 
here rendered punished, is not so rendered in another instance. Yet it 
occurs thirtyrfive times in the Old Testament, and in almost every 
place is translated " avenge," in a few, "to take vmgeance^^ or "ifo re- 
venge" and in this instance alone, "punish" As it stands in our 
translation, the pronoun preceding it, refers to the master, whereas it 
should refer to the <mme, and the word rendered |wnt*Aci, should 
have been renderld avenged. The meaning is this : If a man smite 
his servant or his maid with a rod, and he die under his hand, it (the 
death) shall surely be avenged, or literally, hy avenging it shaU le 
avenged; that is, the death of the servant shall be avenged hy di^ deatk 
of the master. So in the next verso, " If he continue a day or iyro". 
his death is not to be avenged by the death of the ^naster, as in tha^ 
case the crime was to be adjudged manslaughter, and ;sio% murder.: ]J9. 
tfie follot^ng verse, another case of pereonal iojiuy is stated, fw 
which the ii^urej* is to pay a stim of money; and yeivwUvlia^^ 
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employ the sme pluraseology in both places. One, an instance of 
deliberate, wanton, killing hj piecemeal. The other, an accidental, 
aikd coniparatii^ely slight injury — of the inflicter, in both cases, they 
&4y the iame thing! "He shall sorely be punished." Now, just the 
discriniihdtion to be looked for where God legislates, is marked in 
the drills!. In the case of the servant wilfully murdered. He says, 
" It {t&e death) shall surely be avenged" that is, the life of the wrong 
doer shall expiate the crime. The same word is used in the Old 
Teaiameht, when the greatest wrongs nre redressed, by devoting the 
perpetrators to destruction. In the > se of the unintentional injury, 
iii^lifbildwing verse, God saysi Ho shall surely he fined, {Auhask.) 
** He shall pajf as the judges determine." The simple meaning of 
the word and^h, is to lay a fine. It is used in Deue.xxii. J 9: "They 
ihall amirie Mm in one hundred shekels," and in 2 Ohron. icxxvi. 3 : 
^^Hei eohdemned {mulcted) the land in a hundred talents of gold." 
That avenging the death of the servant, was neither imprisonment, 
snipes, nor a fine, but that it was taking the mc t^s life we infer, 
From the us^ of thel word nakdm. See Gen. iv. 24 ; Josh. z. IS ; 
itidjt^.adv. 7 ; zvi. 28; 1 Sani. xiv. 24 ; xviii. 25 ; xxv. 31 ; 2 Sana. 
iyV6; >?ndg.v.2; 1 Sam.xxv.26 — -33. (2.) From the express statute, 
Le^i Sxv.17: "He that kiUeth any man shall surely be put to death." 
A'teo^ Num. XXXV. 30, 31 : " Whoso killeth any person, the nturderer 
ihtdi' ^ put to death. Moreover, ye shall take no satisfaction for 
ih^ ^fe of a murderer which is guilty of death, but he shall surely be 
jpiit to death." (3;) The Targum of Jonathan gives the verse thus, 
« Dealth by the sword shall surely be adjudged." The Targund of 
Jero'saleidtt, "Vengeance shall be taken for him to the uttermost.** 
Jarbhi, the same. The Samaritan version : " He shall die the death." 
Again^ the clause " f6r he is his money," is quoted to prove that the 
i^rvan^ iiS his master's property, and therefore, if he died, the mastoid 
was not to be punished. The assumption is, that tlie phrase, " he is 
Hi^ HONihr," pri/ves not only that the servant is worth money to the 
inastefj btit tibiat he is an article of property. Jf the advocates of 8la»' 
"f^rj^ insist npoii taMn^ this principle of interpretation into the Bible, 
&nWtturiung it ldo^&,Iet them stand and draw in sfelf-defence. If they 
eMbrae fdr ii at one point, they must stand sponaiirs all arotind tha 
circlet If will be too late to cry for quarter when its stroke clears 
&d tyiilb,' siiid ^^ diem a^^ beneath. The BibW 

i^bbM^'^^^'Mlj^resEdr^^^^ "l^Thie (bread) t^&y 
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body " tliio (wiae) is my blood ; " all they (the Ismnlit^s) ttrp brass 
and tin " this (water) is the blood of the men who went is, jeoi^Bsdy 
of their lives;" "the Lord God >>a@un and a shield {'* " G<}4^w]ot©;'' 
"the seven good ears are seven years, and the seven go94 i^v(x& art 
seven years;" "the tree of the field is roan's life ;" " God is a con- 
suming fire ;" " he is his money," &c. A passion for the ex&ct lii^* 
(ulities of the Bible is so amiable, it were hapd not to gratti^, it in 
this case. The words in the original are (Kas^hUf) ^'Im siio^ 
m he." The objector's principle of interpretatipii^ is a philo^ 
pher's stone! Its miracle touch transmutes five feet eif^ inche^ 
of flesh and bones> into solid silver! Quite a permanent seirvant, 
if not so nimble with all — ^reasoning against "^eocr," is fo?!8r 
stalled henceforth, and, Deut. xziii. 15, utterly outwitted. Thi9 oj^f 
vious meaning of the phrase, " He is his money is, h». is vxfrth 
money to his master, and since, if the master had killed himi it 
would have taken money out of his pocket, the peeuimry host ^ 
kind of instrument used, and the fact of his living some time afkf th/i 
injury, (if the master meant to kUl, he would be likjely to <£Q-lt ivSitil? 
about it,) all together make a strong case of presumptive e^ocUou;^ 
clearing the master of intent to kill. But let us Idok at the is^w^i^^s 
inferences. One is, that as the master might dispose of hift propftty 
as he pleased, he was not to be punished, if he destroyed iCk Wht^th- 
er the servant died under the master's hand, or after ft day m V9t9ili» 
was equally his property, and the objector admits that in i^B^rii.cvm 
the master is to be " surely punished" for destroying his ompft(ip»rty I 
The other inference is, that since the continuance of a day or . tir^ 
cleared the ma8l;er of ?ntent to kill, the loss of the slave wciuld.b© |i 
suScient punishment for inflicting Uie injury which caused his dealh> 
This inference makes the Mosaic law false to its own principle^, A 
pecuniary loss was no part of the; legal ^laim, where a person took 
the life of anothet. In such case, the law spumed monoy, wl^atevei: 
the sum. God would not cheapen human lifi?, by balaitcing, it with 
8uchaweight> "Ye shall take no satisfaction fo]f jJbe life of,,^ 
murderer,but he shall surely be put to death.'^ Nam.xasxv. ai. E^ieB 
in excusable homicide, where an axe slipped frQupi.^he heive^ %ad |M|r 
led a maPf no eum of money availed to rele^jie from c<iiniSne^enl^i& 
the city of refuge, until the death o,f the High Priest. N^m^. xxsv. 
32. The doctrine that the loss of the servant, wcpjlfl be a , penalty 
adequate to the desert of the mast^, adini^ Ms ^«t2^^^^e^^ 





iDan'to<A/the\!if(Er man, wteilrtsir ' 
wMSjf!;^!^^ tile oBjecstor aniitjls An ini^' 

gcai liiirt iai», and cooly meteyi out siic& 

'^©^^iiife flt. Divine le^elatiou tevisei and improved ! 
tjei j^lto struck- bat Ws servantV tooth; whether intention^ 
i^^aa reijniTC^ him free. The pecuhiary lossAdQib 
ia!^i^e sme as though he had ki^^ Look at the two 

ci^^i^^ l^^ sifflrvanl so that he dies of his wounds ; 

aiis^eris^^^ servant's ioolh,-^the pecuniary loss 

■ : 'o^^^^^j^^fmsti^s}'--tS: the same. If the loss of the slave's services is 
. pii^phm'^sit anfficient for thd cringe of killing him, would G^otf com- 
jpe(^1|'j^e>d^ accidental knocking out 6(a: tootk7 

lii^edj W^ess the was doxie inadvert&ntly, the loss of the ser'- 
t^i^^S i?4i|«[i6e8 was only a port of the punishment-^mere reparatiola 
tc^'^d'^ the maen punishment, that strictly 

li^ W^ teparalion to the c To set the servant ^ree, 

pE^cioxm 1^ right to redresSi and the measure, of 

it|^^swered not the ends of /m52to justice^ The law made an es" 
i .jiBpi^^ that " those that remain might hear and feat." 

I^vi npta^^ in his neighbor, as he hath done, so sMll 

imto^^ Breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth. 
jXie.B^^ as well for the stranger as for 

^"e;6jf;y<c»iHWn^^^^ ." Lev xxiy. 19, 20, 23. Finally^ if a mas^- 
? te^^ servant's tooth the. law smote out Aw tdbth^thus re- 

a^llHSglth^ ; and it cancelled the servant's obligation 

ih0 master, thns for the injury done?, 

iatid;;exeiQpting hi^ 

^OBiBftfiON ilL " Both thy bondmen and bondmaids Which thoa 
shilt have^ishistt be of the heathen that are round about youj of thetfii 
sMlt ye buy tjondmen and bondmaids; Moreover of the children of 
the jstr^^ do feojoiimi iariiong youj.of them shall ye buy, and 

Miffit^w fanu^ ^ith' you, which they begat m ydut iattd, 

iai^ptlicrf ^a^ ye shdll take tfierii is aa 

ii^srita^^Tl?^^^ yonr'chfldr^jB aft&r i^ou, to inherit them for a poSs^sk- 
■■>i^ifi'',.0iey"^h^^ L'evj'lKXv: 44-~46. V 

■:;';t^||rae;^ft««;m Ui^sia 'verses,- utged-^^^ the.Mos^c sys- 

;^t^iii^^^^ll^€«^^;i^^ '**^ojlDMEN.'' ' 2; BtOt , ■ 
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- The haying of servants waa disctissed, pp. Vl — ^2$^ and holdi% 
them as a " possession." pp. 37—46. We will now ascertain whai 
sanction to slavery is derivable from the terms " bondman," " inhen- 
tarice," and "forever." 

1 . " BoNpMEN.'* The fact that servants from the heathen iure C{ill6d 
"IseftiOTew," while others are called " jeroafj^*,** is quoted as grdof 
that the former were slaves. As i^e caprices of King Jam«s*|l^s- 
lators w&re not inspired, we need stand in no special awe of dtbm. 
The word here rendered bondmen is unifom^y rendered servants 
elsewhere. The Hebrew word " e5c(?A," the plural of which is here 
translated " bondinen" is in Isa. xlii. 1, applie'd to Christ. Sehpid 
my servant (bondman, slave ?) whom I have chosen." So Isa. lii. 
13. " Behold my servant (Christ) shall deal prudently.^' In 1 Kings 
jdi. 6, 7, to King Rehohoam. "And they spake unto him, ^ying if 
thou wilt be a servant unto this peoplof then they will be Hiy s&r- 
vanta fdreVer." In 2 Chron. xii. 7, 8, 9,' 13, to the king and 9U the ' 
nation. In fine, the word is applied to al2 pefirsons dom^ service for 
others— to magistrates, to all governmental officers, to ibijE^^taries^ t<^ 
all the subjects of governments, to younger sons—defining iheir r^ia- 
tion to the first bom, who is called Lord and ruhr—-^ prophets,^ to 
kings, to the Messiah, and in respectful addresses not less than 01^ 
times in the Old Testament. 

If the Israelites not only held slaves, but midtitudes of them, if 
Abraham had thousands and if they abounded under the Mosaic as- 
tern, why had their language no tcofi^ that meant slave ? Thai Jan,: ' 
guage must be wofully poverty-stricken, which has no signs 46 r^e- 
sent the most common and familiar objects and conditions. To re- 
present by the same word, and . without figure, properly, and tlio 
owner of that property, is a solecism. Ziba was an " ehe^^ y&jt las 
" owned" (!) twenty ebedks ! In our language, we hav§ both serveni 
and slave. Why ? Because we have both the tMnga and aeed signs 
for them. If the tongue had a sheath, s» swords have scabbards, we 
should have some name for it': but our dictionaries give ns nond. 
Why ? Because there is no mch tMng. But ihe objeciktr aske^i 
" Would not the Israelites use their word ebedk if they spoko of the 
slave of a heathen?" Answer. ThQix national servantt^HOi tpliala^ 
ries, are spoken of frequently, but domestie servaaits lastly tl^ 
no necessity existed, even if they were slaves, for cc^ning a new, 
word. BesideEi, the fact of their being domestics, under heathen lews 




prGcIaimed liabilities ; their locality made a specif e 
|«|fm tuonecessaxy. Bnt if the Israelites had not only servants, but a 
moltititde of slaves, a mrd meaning slave, would have been indispen* 
oable for evezy'day convenience. Further, the laws of the Mosaic 
aystem/^ere so many sentinels on the outposts to warn o^ foreign 
]^)^c^e8. The border ground of Canaan, was quarantine gro^d, 
<^:^bt^c(g,t]|ie strictest non-intercourse in usages between the \rithout 
im^^i^ within. 

; "^^^ is quoted to prove that servants were to 

serve during their llje time, and their posterity from generation to 
j^eneration. No suclx .idea is contained in the passage. The word 
<« fdrever," instead of defining the length of individual service, pro- 
cledflpis the permanence the regulation laid down in the two verses 
I, naine^, that their permanent domestics should be of the 
l^-^d not of the israelites ; it declares the duration of that 
provision. As if (^d had said, " You shall always get your 
jMimoiM^ from the i&ations round about you — ^your servants 

shall iidWiayn be of that class of persons." As it stands in the origi- 
nal, it 18 plain—-" Forever oflMmjskall ye serve yourselves.^* This is 
the literd rendering. 

That forever'* refers to the permanent relations of a community, 
Siaiher than to the services of inditfidv4ils, is a fair inference from the 
formof the expression, " Both thy bondmen, &c., shall be of the heathen. 
Op TQEH shall ye buy," &c. "THBY^shall be your possession." To 
8iay tibthing of the uncertainty of these individuaU surviving those 
(^ir whom th<ey are to live, tho language used, applies more natu- 
saily to a of people, than to individual servants. Besides per- 
peh«!fi service cannot be argued from the terra /jrewer. The ninth 
^d tenth- verses of the same chapter, limit it absolutely by the jubi- 
lee. ."Then thou shalt cause the trumj^iel gf the jubilee to sound 
^ * throughout aix your land." " And ye shall proclaim liberty 
thoughout all the land unto alz. the inhabitants thereof." It may be 
objected that "inhabitants" here means Israelitish inhabitants alone. 
The coilnmand is, " Proclaim liberty throughout' all the 'land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof** Besides, in the sixth verse, there is an 
GfflffiElci'atioa of tho diffsEmt classes of the inliabitaatSj, m wMcls mi" 
v&nts and Strangers axe included; and in all the riegulations of the 
jiMee, the sabbaticai year, the Strangers are included in the pre* 
, cepfs, pibhSBitlons; and piK^^ Again: the yef^of F^Hee was 



ushered ia, by the <^ay of atonement. What did ^esQ iMtil^Oim 
ehovr forth? The day of atonement prefigured the atonemiiitit: iKf 
Christ, and the year of jubilee, the gospel jubilee. And did they 
prefigure an atonement and a jubilee to Jews only ? Were they types 
of sins remitted, and of salvation proclaimed to the nation of Israel 
alpne ? Is there no redemption for us Gentiles in these ends of th® 
earth, and is our hope presumption and impiety 1 Did that old pa£ti« 
tion wall survive the shock, that made earth quake, and hid tli^ 
burst graves and rocks, and rent the temple veil ? and did the Oospol 
only rear it higher to thunder direr perdition from iis frowaiiig hat* 
tlements on all without? No! The God of our salvation lives. 

Good tidings of great joy shall be to all people." One shout shall 
swell from ali the ransomed, '* Thou hast redeemed us unto God by 
thy blood out of bvsr? kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.^' 
To deny that the blessings of the jubilee extended to fh^^f |mnte 
iiom the Gm^les, makes Christianity Judaism, It not on^<fii;iH{»es 
the glory of the Gospel, but strikes out the sun. The rofusal to re- 
lease servants at the jubilee falsified and disannulled a grand, lieadiog 
^e of the atonement, and was a libel on the doctrine of Christ'» te^ 
demption. Finally, even ii forever did refer to individual service, w« 
have ample precedents for limiting the term by the jubilee. The same 
word defines the length of time which Jevjisk servants served wlm^ 
did not go out in the seventh year. And all admit that they went out, 
at the jubilee. Ex. xxi. 2-— 6 ; Deut. xv. 12—17. The 33d vers© of 
the same chapter is quoted to prove that forever" in the 46th vonOf 
extends beyond the jubilee. " The land shall not be sold vonzvsRf 
for the lasid is mine"— since it would hardly be used in diiSerent 
senses in the same general connection. As forever, m- the 46th 
^erse, respects the general arrangemsnt, and not individual service the 
objection does not touch the argument. Besides in the 46th YstB% 
th© word used, is Olwn, meaning throughout the period, whatever 
may be. Whereas in the 33d verse, it is Tsemithuth^ msmmgid ms- 
Ur^goff. ' . , 

3. "Inheritance AND POSSESSION." "Ye shall take them as aa 
SNHERITANCB for youT children alber yoii to inherit them fosr a possas" 
slovi." TMo sefeiS %v the' -natioiis,, m'\ -^n individual mrmm?, 
procured from these nations. We have already shown, that servant^ 
codd not be held as a j}r(^ly*po8se8sion, sad inheritance ; that thsy 
became servants of thel; oum accord, and w«i9 paid wages ; that thfjr 
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were releaaed hy^ hw from their regahx labor- nearly half the da^s in 
^Ajffwr - . ' tboTOUgbly instructed ; that the servant were protected 
ip. aU^tbeuf personal, social, and religious rights, equally with their 
ni^fi^PSji &c. All remaining, after these ample reservations, would 
H^llgawil t©ippt&^on» either to the lust of power or of lucre; a 
/^pos^essio^^ and "inheritance," truly! What if our 
Mayes were all placed in just such a condition ! Alas, for 
thsisoC. melodious circumlocution, "Oar pecdliar species of pro-. 
IKirty r Vetily, emphasis would bs-cadenco, and euphony and irony 
together ! What eager snatches at mere words, and bald tech- 
mea, irrespective of connection, principles of construction, Bible 
issages, or limitations of meaning by other passages>r-and ail to eke 
oat such a sense as sanctifies existing usages, thus ma]dng God 
pandor for Im^. The words nakal and nahala, inherit and inheri- 
tance, bf^ AO me^os necessarily signify articles of propsrt^. « The 
peof^e: Answered the king and said, we have none inkeri'ance in 
the sdn of Jess©.'* » Chson. 16. Did they mean gravely to dis- 
clsim &e holding of their king as an article of property ? « Children 
«re an heritage (inheritance) of tho Lord." Ps. cxsvii; 3. " Pardon 
oor iniqiuty, and take na for thine inheritance." Ex. zxziv. 9. When 
Gcd. pardons his enemies, and adopts them as children, does he make 
ti^em articles of property ? Are forgiveness, and chattel-making, sy- 
Bonymes? *^Thy testimonies have I taken as a ^m^^a" (inherit 
taoaeo.) Ps. cxix. 111. « I am their inheritance:* Ezski xliv. 28. 
« I wiE give thee the heathen for thine inheritance:* Ps. ii. 8. « For 
the Lord will not cast gS Ms people, neither will he foreake his 
inherUanee.** Ps. xci7. 14. See also Dent. iv. 20; Josh, xiii, 
33; Ps; Ixffldi. 8; Ixxviii. 62, 71 ; Prov. siv; 8. The question 
whether the servants were a momuTs-*^ possession/* has been 
sbeisidy discnssed— pp. 37-46 — ^we need add in this place bus a 
woM. dft«»i»a rendered '^possession.'* « And Joseph placed his fa- 
ther and Lis brethren, and gave Aem a possession in the land of 
%yp* " la what sense was Goshen the possession 

of the Israelites ? Answer, in the sense of having it to live in. In 
what sense were the Israelites to possess these nsiions, and take 
^kitfd 86 an inheritance for iheir children ? Answer, they possebseS 
as a permanent soince ofsfiqpply for domestie or hotuehold ser- 
vmXs.y AM. this relation to thesis natieas was to go down to jx^ter- 
iiy as a standing regulation, havliig the certain^ an^ kgiderity of a de- 
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scent by inheritance. The sense of tlie whole regulation may be 
given thus : "Thy permanent domestics, which thou shah have, shall 
be of the nations that are round about you, of them shall y& got K&ah 
and female domestics." "Moreover of the children of the fi^eigE* 
eia that do sojourn among you, of f^em shall ye get, and of thieir fam~ 
Uie9 that are with you, which they begat in your land, and tAe^'ii^Pi 
be you; permanent resource." And ye shall take them air at^pf^peK* 
ual provision for your children after you, to hold as a wnstmS savree 
of supply, A&WAVs of them shall ye serve yourselves." The; de- 
sign of the passage is manifest from its structiure. It was to peint 
out the class of per&ons from which they were to get their supply of 
servants, and the way in which they were to get them. 

Objection IV. "If thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen 
poor, and be sold unto thee, thou shalt not eompel him to serve zb a 
BOND-SERVANT, but as an HiRSD-sERVANT, and as a sojimnsei shall 
he be with thee, and shall serve thee unto the year of jubilee." 
Lev. aacv. 39, 40. 

As only one class is called " hired" it is inferred that servants of 
the other class were not paid for their labsA That God, while thun» 
dering anathetaias against those who "used their neighbor's service 
without wages," granted a special indulgence to his chosen people- 
to force others to work, and rob them of earnings, provided always, 
in selecting their victims, they spared "the gentlemen of proper^ 
and standing," and pounced only upon the strangers and the common 
people. The inference that " hired " is synonymous with paid, and 
that those servants not called "hired" were not paid for their labor, is 
a mere assumption. The meaning of the English verb to hire, is to 
procure for a temporary use at a certain price—to engage a pereon to 
temporary service for wages. That is also the weaning of the He- 
brew word **saukar.** It is not used when the procurement of per- 
maneni service is spoken of. Now, we ask, would permment 
servants, those who constituted a stationary part of the family, 
have been designated by the same term that marks temporary ser- 
vants? The every-day distinction on this subject, are familiar 
as ts^le-tadk. In many families the domestics perform only the teg- 
»lar work. . Whatever is occasional merely, as the waslhing of a 
family, is done by persons hired expressly for the purpose. The fa- 
miliar distinctiozk between the two classes, is " servants,*^ and " hi- 
red !help," (not paid help.) Both classes zt& pcdd. One is perms- 



nent, the other occfusioQal and temporary, and therefore in this cKse 
called " Mrsd!^* A variety of particulars are recorded diiitinguishiog 
hired from bought servants. (1.) Hired servants were paid daily at 
the close of their work. Lev. xis 13 ; Dettt. xziv. 14, 15 ; Job. vii. 
2 ; Matt. ts:. 8. *' Bought "servants were paid in advance, (a reason 
for th<dir being called bought^ and those that went out at the seventh 
ye8x*received a gratuity. Deut. xv. 12, 13. (2.) The "hired" 
were paid in money ^ the " bought" received their gratuity ^ at least, in 
graiuj cattle, and the product of the vintage. Deut. xiv. 17. (3.) 
The "hired" lived in their own families, the "bought" were a part 
of their masters' families, (i) The "hired" supported their fami- 
lies out of their wages ; the " bought" and their families were sup- 
ported by the master besides their ^iges. The " bought " servants, 
were, as a class, superior to the hired — -were s:iOTe trust-worthy, had 
greater privileges, and occupied a higher station in society. (1.) 
They were intimately incorporated with the family of the masters, 
were guests at family, festivals, and social solemnities, from which 
hired servants were excluded. Lev. xxii. 10 ; Ex. xii. 43, 45. (2.) 
Their interests were far more identified with those of their masters* 
family. They were oflen, actually or prospectively, heirs of their 
mastres' estates, as in the case of Eliezer, of Ziba, and the sons of 
Bilhah, and ZUpah. When there were no sons, or when they were 
unworthy, bought servants were made heirs. Prov. xvii. 2. We 
Snd traces of this usage in the New Testament. "But when the 
husband-men saw him, ihey reasoned among themselves, saying, this 
is the heir, come let us kill him, that the inheritance may be ours." 
Luke XX. 14. In no instance does a hired servant inherit his mas- 
ter's estate. (3.) Marriages took place between servants and their 
master's daughters. Sheshan had a servant, an Egyptian, whose 

. * To suppose a servant robbed of his eanuogs because he is not called a hired ser- 
vant, is profound induction I If I employ a man at twelve dollars z month to work 
mj farm, be is my "kirtcP' mm, but if I give kim audi a portion of the crop, or in 
other worde, if he works my fam " on shares" every farmer knows that ho io no 
longer called my "hired!* man, Tet he works the same farm, in the same way, at 
the same times, and with the same teams and tools ; and does the same amount of 
wc^rk in the year, and perhaps clears twenty dollars a month, instead of twelve. 
Now as he is no longer called "hired," and as he still works iiny farm, suppose my 
neighbors sagely infer, that mace he is not my "A£r«dr' laborer, I re& him of 
his eamngs, and with 'all the gravity of owle, pronounce the oraenlar dedsion, tuA 
hoot it abroad* My n^hbors axe de^ divers!— like some theoloig^csl proS^sorsi 
they not only go to the bottom bat corns op covered with the vMsa^ 
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Bame r.m Jarlia. Asd Sh&sban gave bis daughter to Saxb& his so;* 
vaat to wife. 1 Chron. ii. 34, 35. There is no instance of a Mred 
servant forming such an alliance. (4.) Bought servants and their 
descendriits were treated with the same affection and respect &s the 
other members of the family.* The treatment of Abraham's servants, 
Gen. x^.—- the intercourse between Gideon and his sermti, Jttdg. 
vii. 10, II ; Saul and his servant, 1 Sam. ix. 5, 22; Jona&an aild 
Ms servant, 1 Sam xiv. 1 — 14, and Elisha and his servant, are jlltifr* 
trations. No such tie seems to have exisied between hired servants 
and their masters. Their untrustworthiness was proverbial. John 
ix. 12, 13. None but the lotoest class engaged as hired servants, and 
the 'kirids of labor assigned to them required little knowledge and 
skill. Yajious passages show the low repute and trifling character 
of the class from which they were hired. Judg.ix. 4 ; 1 Saip. ii. 5. 
The superior condition of bought servants is manifest in the high 
trusts confided to them, and in their dignity and authority in the 
household. In no instance is a hired servant thus distinguished. 
The bought servant is manifestly the master's representative m the 
family — with plenipotentiary powers over- adult children, even nego« 
tiating marriage for them. Abraham adjured his servant, not to take 
a wife for Isaac of the daughters of the Canaanites. The servant 
himself selected the individual. Servants a;Iso.exercised discretionary 
power in the management of their masters' estates, "And the servant 
took ten camels of the camels of his mvatet, for all the goods of his master 
were under his hand." Gen. xxiv. 10. The reason assigned for ta- 
king them, is not that such was Abraham's direction, but that the ser> 
vant had discretionary control. Servants had also discretionary pow- 
er in the disposal of property. See Gen. sxiv. 22, 23, 53. The con- 
dition of Ziba in the house of Mephibosheth, is a case in point. So 
is Prov. xvii. 2. Distinct traces of this estimation are to be found in 
the New Testament, Matt. ssiv. 45 ; Luke zii. 42, 44. So in the 
parable of the talents ; the master seems to have set up each of his 
servants in trade with a large capital. The unjust steward had large 

• " For the furckastd tenant who is ui bmlite, oc pmselyte, ehall faie u hit 
master. The master shall not eat fine bread, and his servant bread of bran. Nor 
yet drink old wine, and give his servant new ; no'r sle^ on soft pillows, and beddinj^ 
and his servant on straw. I say unto yon, that h« that gets a pvLrduuti servatit 
does well to make Mm as his friend, or he will prove to lus empbyer as if he got 
himself a ma8ter.''-~M&imonides, in l^SsbaaHjddashin:. Chap. I, Sec 2. 
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discreHonirry power, was "accused of wasting his master's goods," 
ftni raanifestly fegulatcd with his debtors, the ferns of settlement. 
iiUke xvi. 4. 8. Such trusts were never reposed in hired servants. 

The inferior condition of hired servants, is illustrated in the par- 
able of the prodigal son. When the prodigal, perishing with hxm- 
ger aniongthe swine and husks, came to himself, his proud heart 
broke } " I will arise," he cried, " and go to my father."' And then 
to assure Ms father of the depth of his humility, resolved to add, 
Make me as one of thy AtVceJ servants." If hired servants were 
the superior class— to apply for the situation, savored little of that 
sense of unworthinesss that seeks the dust with hidden faoe,;^d 
cries '^unclean." Unhumbled nature climbs; or if it falls, i^j^ 
fast, where first it may. Humility sinks of its own weight, a^^ in 
the lowest deep, digs low.?r. The design of the parable wis x6 il- 
lustrate on the one hand, the joy of God, as he beholds afar off, the 
returning sinner "seeking an injured father's face " who runs to clasp 
and bless him with an unchiding welcome; and on the other, the 
contrition of the penitent, turning homeward with tears from his 
wanderings, his stricken spirit breaking with its ill-desert he sobs 
aloud, " The lowest place, the louiest place, I can abide no other." 
Or in those inimitable words, "Father I have sinned against Heaven, 
aud in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son ; make 
the as one of thy hired servants." The supposition that hired ser- 
vants were the highest class,, takes from the parable an element of 
winnihg beauty and pathos. It is manifest to every careful student 
of the Bible, that one class of servants, was on terms of equality 
with the children and other members of "the family. (Hence the 
force of Paul's declaration. Gal. iv. 1, " Now! say unto yen, that 
the heir, so long as he is a child, differeth nothing from a ser- 
vant, though he be lord of all.'') If this were the hired class, the 
prodigal was a soriy specimen of humility. Would our Lord have 
put siich language upon the lips of one held up by himself, as a 
model of gospel humility, to illuatrate its deep sense of all ill-desert ? 
If this is humility f put it on stilts, a.d set it a strutting, -xrhile pride 
tfdfes lessons, and blunders in apeing it. 

Israelites and Strangers, belonged indiscriminately to each class 
df t^e servants, the hmght ^d the hired. That ihose in the former 
class, whether Jews or Strangers^rose to honors and authority in the 
family circle, wKch were not conferred on hired servants, has been 
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sliown. It should be addad, however, that i» the enjoyment of pri»- 
ifcges, mareiy political, the hired seirvants from the Israelites, were 
more favored than even the b(hif[ht servants from the Btrtmgers. No 
one from the Strangers, however wealthy or highly endowerd, was eli- 
gible to the highest office, nor could he own the soil. I'his las t disa- 
bility seems to have been one reason for the diHercnt periods ^f-ser- 
vic© required of the two classes of bought servants— tae Ismelii #a|id 
the Stranpfers. The Israelite was to serve six years'— the Stranger 
until the jubilee.^ As the Strangers could not own the soil, nor even 
housesii except within walled towns, most wculd attach themselves 
tb. litaelltidh families. Those who were wealthy, or skilled iii manu- 
fs&^^iji of becoming servants would need ssrvauia for their 

(it^feisisfe, auu as inducements for the Stranger's to become servants to 
the Israelites, were greater than persons of their own nation could hold 
out to them, these wealthy Strangers would naturally prociife the pour-» 
et Israelites for servants. Lev. xxv. 47. in a word, such was ihe 
political conditibn of the Strangers, that the Jewish polity offeried a 
virtual bounty, ta such as would become piermanent servants, aad thus 
secure those privileges already enumerated, and for their children in 
the second generation sr permanent inheritance. Ezek. xlvii. 2I-~23. 
None butthe mohied aristocracy would be likely to decline such offers. 
Gn the other hand, the Israelites, owning all the soil, and an inheri- 
tance t)f land being a sacred possession, to hold it free of incum- 
brance was with every Istadite, a delicate point, both of family honor 
and personal character. 1 Kings Xxi. 3, Hence, to forego the con- 
trol of one's inheritance, after the division of the paternal domdn, or to , 
be kept ont of it after having acceded to it; wis a burden grievous to 
be borne. To mitigate as much as possible such a calamity, the law 
released th& Israelitish servant' at the end of six years ;* as, duHjig 
that time— if of the first class— ^he partition of the patriinonial land 
might have taken place ; or, if of the second, enough money intght' 
have been earned to disencumber his estate, and thus he might as- 
sume his fetation as a lord of the soil. If neither contingency had 

• Another reasou for protracting tfie service until the seyeath year, seems to bay* 
been the coincidence of that period with other atrangements, in the Jewish econotny., 
Its peciitiiary reaiiohsibililies, social relaiioiiei, and general intemat structure, were 
grdduattd tipon^\sept6nnial scale; Besides &s.tho8eI»iae1iteB who became servatats 
tl^rpiij^hpayef ty, ytroold iiot sell theihsely^^ toreerujt thar Aran-, 

ces had fijled— (Lev. xxv. 35)— their iecoTrefn^ oer»fl«/« proSBi^ 
of their affmrfl, asdemaihded the labor of a c<mrae qf years fally to reinstate them. 
9 
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occurred, then after another six years the opportunity was agais z£^= 
ed, and so on, until the jubilee. So while strong motives urged the 
Israelite to discontinue his service as soon as the exigency had 
passed which made him a servant, every consideration impelled the 
Stranger to prolong his term of service ; and the same kindness which 
dici;atpd the law of six years' service for the Israelite, assigned as 
th<e general rale, a much longer period to the Gentile servant, \7ho 
had every inducement to protract the term. It should bo borne in 
mind, that . adult Jews ordinarily became servants, only as a tem- 
porary expedient to relieve themselves from embarrassment, and 
ceased to be such when that object was effected. The poverty that 
forced them to it was a calamity, and their service was either a means 
of relief, or a measure of prevention; not pursued as a permanent 
business, but resorted to on emergencies — a sort of episode in the 
mi^in scope of their lives. Whereas with the Strangers, it was a jpema- 
nent emphy>nent, pursued both as a means of bettering their own condi- 
tion, and that of their posterity, and as an end for its own sake, confemng 
on them privileges^ and a social estimation not otherwise attainable. 

We see from the foregoing, why servants purchased from the 
heathenyare called by way of distinction, the servants, (not hondmen,] 
(1.) They followed it as a permanent business. (2.) Their term of 
service was muck longer than that of the other class. (3.) Ao a 
clas^, they doubtless greatly outnumbered the Israelitish servaats. 
(4.) All the Strangers that dwelt in the land were fniMfonVj, required 
to pay an annual tax to the government, either in money, or in public 
service, (called b..^^ tribute of bond-service in other words, all the- 
Strangers were national servants, lo the Israelites, and the sam& 
Hebrew word used to designate individual servants, equally desig- 
nates na^tona? servants or tributaries. 2 Sam. viii. i, 6, 14. 2 Ghron,^ 
viii. 7—9. Deut. xs. 11. 2 Sara. x. 19. 1 -Kings ix. 21, 22. I 
ICings iv. 21. Gen. xxvii. 29. The same word is applied to the Is- 
raelites, when they paid tribute to other nations. 2 Kings xvii. 3.. 
Judg. ii". 8, X4. Gen. xlix. 15. Another distinction between the 
Jewish and Gentile bought servants, was in their Ainds of service. 
The servants frona the Strangers were properly the domestics, of 
household servants, employed in all family work, in offices of per- 
sonali attendance, and in such mechanical labor, as was required by 
incri^asing wants, and needed repairs. The Jewish bought servants 
s^ism ahnbsC exclusively agricalturid. Besides being ,better fitted for 
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it by previous habiten — agriculture, and the tending of cattle, were re- 
garded by the Israelites as tbe most honorable of all occupations. 
After Saul was elected king, and escorted to Gibeah, the next repott 
of him is, " And behold Saul came after the herd out of the field.** 
1 Sam. xi. 7. Elisha " was plowing with twelve yoke of oxen." 
1 Kings six. 19. King Uzziah " loved husbandry." 2 Chron. xk-sri. 
10. Gideon was ^^threshing wheat" when called to lead the host against 
the Midianites. Judg. vi. 11. The superior honorableness pf agri- 
culture, is shown, in that it was protected and supported by the fun- 
damental law of the theocracy — God indicating it as the chief pr6p 
of the government. The Israelites were like permanerit 'filctnres on 
their soil, so did they cling to it. To be agriculturalists on their own 
inheritances, wblb with them the grand claim to hdnorable ^stitnattpft,' 
Agriculture being pre-eminently a Jewish eraployraenCi ti) usslgia" a 
native Israelite to other employments as a business, was iti'br^ilr ti]^ 
his habits, do violence to cherished predilections, and put hii^ to ^ 
kind of labor in which he had no skill, and which he di^eizted' deP 
grading. la short, it Was in the earlier ages of the Mosiic fwstenr) 
practically to unjew him, a hardship and rigor grievous to be home, 
as it annihilated a visible distinction between the desc'endaiats of 
Abraham and the Strangers.^ — To guard this and another fundainehtal 
distinction, God instituted the regulation which stands at the he^d of 
this branch of our inquiry, " If thy brother, that dwelleth by'theV b& 
waxen poor, and be sold u ato thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve 
as a bond-servant." In jther words, thou shalt not put him 4d ser- 
vant's work — ^to the business, and into the condition of domestics.' 
In the Persian version it is translated thus, " Thou shalt not asaiga 
to him the work of servitude." In the Septuagint, "Hd shall «ot 
serve thee with the service of a, domestic. In the Syriacy " Thou 
shalt not employ him after the manner of servants." In the Sa- 
maritan, "Thou shalt not require him to serve in the Kerviceioif a 
servant." In the Targum of Onkelos, "He shall not serve thee with 
the service o. j. household servant." In the Targum of Jonathan^ 
" Thou shalt not cause him to serve according to the usages of the 
servitude of servants."* The meaning of the passage is, thou. sk^U: 

* Jarchi's comment on "Thou sbalt not compel him to serve as a boiid-sorvanC'' 
is, "The Hebrew servant in not to he required to do any tl ing which isacrimnted de- 
grading— such a^ all offices of personal attendapce, as loosing hia master's c^ioe- 
latcher, bringing him water to wash his feet and bands, wmting. on him at table^ 
dressing him, carrying thingr to and from the bath. The Hebrew servant is to work 
^/ith hio maots? ao a eon or brother, in tbe business of his f^rm, or other labor, tmiil 
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Mt assign him to the safiae grade, nor fut him to the sarnf servicet 
with permanent domestics. The remainder of the regulation is,— 
*^ But as an hf red . servant and as a sojourner shall he be totth thee" 
Hired servants were not incorporated into the families of their mas- 
ters ; they still retained their own family organization, without the, 
surrender of any domestic privilege, honor, or authority ; and this, 
even though they resided imder the same roof with their master. 
While bought servants were associated with their master's families at 
meals, at the Passover, and at other family festivals,. hired servants 
and eqjoumers were not. Ex. xiL 44, 45 ; Lev. xxii. 10, 11. ^ired 
servants were not subject to the authority of their masters in any such 
sense as the master's wife, children, apd bought servants. Hence 
the only form of oppressing hired servants eipoken of, in the !Scrip- 
tiires as practicable to masters,, is that of keeping bach- th^ir wages. 
To have taken away such privileges in the case, under c(^ideration, 
would have been pre-eminent "rigor;^' for it was not a; serfvant bom ija 
the house of a master,, nor a m^npr, whose minority had been: sold by! 
the father^ neither was it one who had not yet acceded to his inheri- 
tance; nojr finally, one who had received the assignment of his in- 
heritance, but was working off from it an incumbrance, before enter- 
ing upon its possession and control. But it was that of the head of a 
family, who had known better days, now reduced to poverty, forced 
to^ relinquish the loved inheritance of his fathers, with, the compe- 
tence and respectful consideration its possession secured to h^m, and 
to be indebted to a neighbor for shelter, sustenance, and employihent. 
So sad a reverse, might well claim sympathy ; but one consolation 
cheers him in the house of his pilgrimage ; he is an Israelite-r-Ahra" 
kam is his father, and now in his calamity he clings closer than ever, 
to the distinction conferred by his birth-right. To rob him of this, were 
the unkindest cut of all." To have assigned him to a grade of ser- 
vice filled only by those whose permanent business was servingi 
wonid have been to "rule over him with" peculiar "rigor." '*Thou shalt 
not compel Mm to serve as a bond-servant," or literally, thou shoJt not' 
serve thyself with him, with the service of a servant, guatanlies' 
his political -privileges, and a kind and grade of service, Comporting 
with his character and relations as an Israelite. And " as a hired ser- 
vant, and as a sojourner, shall he he with thee," secures to him his- 
family organization, the respect and authority due to its hejid,.and the 
general consideration resulting from such a station. T' Being already. 
in possesion of bis inheritance, and the head of a household,' the law 
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80 arranged tlie conditions of his service as to aJteviate as much as 
possible the calamity, which had reduced him from independence find 
authority, to penury and sUbjdi^n. The impo^ of the comniand 
which concludes this topic in the forty-ihird terse, ("Thou shali not 
rule over him with rigor,") is manifestly this, you shall ncit disregard 
those differences in previous associations, station, authority, and 
political privileges, upon which this regulation is based ; for to hold 
this cleiss of servants irrespective of these distinctions, and annihilating 
them, is to " rule with rigor." The same command is repeated the 
forty-sixth verse, and applied to the distinction between stervants of 
Jewish, and those of Gentile extraction, and forbids the overlooking 
of distinctive Jewish peculiarities, the disregard of which woold be 
rigorous in the extreme.* The construction conunonly put upon the 
phrase "rule with rigor," and the inference drawn from it, have an air 
vastly oracular. It is interpreted to mean, " you shall not make. him 
a chattel, and strip him of legal protection, nor force him to work 
without pj^y." The inference is likie iinto it, viz., since the com- 
mand forbade such outrages upon the lisraelites, it permitted and com- 
missioned their infliction upon the Strangers. SiicH impious and 
shallow smattering captivates scoffers and libertines; its flippancy and! 
blasphemy, and the strong scent of its loose-reined license works 
like a charm upon them. What boots it to reason against such ram- 
pant aflimties ! In Ex. i. 13, it is said that the Egyptians "made the 
children of Israel to serve with rigor." This rigor is affirmed of the 
amount of labor extorted and the mode of the exaction. The expres- 
sion, " serve with rigor," is never applied to the service of servants 
under the Mosaic system. The phrase, " thou shalt not . rule oyer 
him with rigor," does not prohibit unreasonable exactions of labor,, 
nor inflictions of cruelty. Such were provided against otherwise. 
But it forbids confounding the distinctions between a Jew and a 
Stranger, by assigning the former to the same grade of service, for 
the same term of time, and under the same political disabilities as 
the latter. . , 

We are. ROW prepared to review at a glance^ the condition of the 

■♦The disabilities of the Strangers, which vere dislinettonsi bae^ oni diffettnt 
national descent, acid imponant tc the pi@Eervation!of nBt onal cbaracteristit^ find a 
national worship, did not at all oSbct their a0eia2 esiimetion. Iliejr :W6re l^g&Tded 
SQtxtrding to their character, and worth, as fMratm«, ir7espective«f th^ir foieigii'Origin,- 
employments, and political tonsUtion. 
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^lifiereat classes of seTTants, with the modifications peculiar to each 
class. ' In the possession of all fundamental rights, all classes of 
aexvants were pn ah absolute equality, all were equally protected by 
law in their persons, character, property and soc'al relations ; aU 
were voluntary, all were compensated for their labor, and released 
from it neaiiy one half of the days in each year ; all were furnished 
wi^h stated instruction ; none in either class were in any sense atti" 
qles of property, all were regarded as men, with the rights, interests, 
hopes and destinies of men. In all these respects, a^^ classes of ser- 
rants among the Israelites, formed but one class. The different 
classes, and the differences in each class, were, (l.) Hired Servants. 
This class consisted both of Israelites and Strangers. Their em- 
" >yment3 were different. The Israelite was an agricultural servant. 
A ae Stranger was a domestic and personal servant, and in some in- 
stances mechanical; both were occasional and temporary. Both 
lived in their own families, their wages were money, and they were 
paid when theii- work was done. (2.) Bought Servants, (including 
those " bom in the house.") This class also, consisted of Israelites 
and Strangers, the same difference in their kinds of employ- 
ment as noticed before. Both were paid in advance,* and neither 
was temporary. The Israelitish servant, with the exception of tho 
freeholder, was released after six years. The Stranger was a perma- 
nent servant, continuing until the jubilee. A marked distinction ob- 
tained also between different classes of Jewish bought servants. Or- 
dinarily, they were merged in their master's family, and, like his 
wife and children, subject to his authority ; (and, like them, protect- 
ed by law from its abuse.) But the freeholder was a marked excep- 
tion ; his family relations, and authority remained unaffected, nor 
was he subjected as an inferior to the control of his master, though 
dependent upon him for employment. 



* Tbe p87m6nt tn advance, doubtless lessened the price of the purchase ; the 
servant thus having the use of the money, and the raaster aeeuining all the risks of 
life, and health for labor ; at the expiration of the six year's contract, tho maeter hav- 
ing BuSered no loss from the risk incurred at the makhig of it, was obliged law to 
release the servant with a liberal gratuity. The reason assij^ned for this is, " he hath 
beea worth a doable hired servant cnto thee in serving thee sis years," as if it had 
beea«aid, as you have experienced no loss from the risks of life, and ability to labor, 
itkcanxd in the purchase, and which lessened the price, and a?, by hdr>g your servant 
for fas years, \^» has saved you the time and trouble of Inokinjr upittodluHog laborera 
OQ emergendes, therefore, " thou shalt furnish him liberally," &c. 
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It should be kept in mind, that both classes of servants, the la- 
rselite and the Stranger, noi; only enjoyed equal natural and religious 
rights, but all the civil and political privileges enjoyed by those of 
their own people who were not servants. They also shared in com- 
mon with them the political disabilities which appertained to all Stran- 
gers, whether the servants of Jewish masters, or the masters of Jew- 
ish servants. Further, the disabilities of the servants from the Stran- 
gers were exclusively political and fiaiionah (1.) They, in common 
with all Strangers, could not own the soil. (2.) They were ineligi- 
ble to civil offices, (3.) They were assigned to employments less 
honorable than those in which Israelitish servants engaged ; agri- 
culture being regarded as fundamental to the existence of the dtate, 
other employments were in less repute, and deemed unjewish. 

Fiaally, the Strangers, whether servants or masters, were all 
protected equally with the descendants of Abraham. In respect to 
political privileges, their condition was much like that of unnatural- 
ized foreigners in the United States ; whatever their wealth or intel- 
ligence, or moral principle, or love for our institutions, they can neither 
go to the ballot-box, nor own the soil, nor be eligible to office. Let 
a native American, be suddenly bereft of these privileges, and load- 
ed with the disabilities of an alien, and vfh&t to the foreigner would 
be a light matter, to Atm, would be tha Severity of rigor. The re- 
cent condition of the Jews and Cathciics in England, is another illus- 
tration. Rothschild, the late banker, though the richest private citi- 
zen in the world, and perhaps master of scores of English servants, 
who sued for the smallest crumbs of his favor, was, as a subject of 
die government, inferior to the lowest among them. Suppose an 
Englishman of the Established Church, were by iaw deprived of 
power to own the soil, of eligibility to office and of the electoral fran- 
chise, would Englishmen think it a misapplication of language, if it 
were said, the government " rules over him with rigor V* And yet 
his person, property, reputation, conscience, all his social relations, 
the disposal of his time, the right of locomotion at pleasure, and' of 
natural liberty in all respects, are just as much protected by law as 
the Lord Chancellor's. 

Finally, — As the Mosaic system was a great compound ,typ8» 
rife with meaning in doctrine and duty ; the practical power of the 
whole, depended upon the exact observance of those distinctions and 
relations which constituted its signiSoan/^y. Hence, the care to pre* 
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mtvQ inviolate the distinction between a descendant of Ahfoluim and 
Stranger^ even when the Stranger was a proselyte^ had gon^ 
through the initiatory ordinances, entered the congregation, and be* 
come incorporated with the Israelites by family alliance. The regu- 
lation -laid down in Ex. xsi. 2 — 6, is an illustration. In this case, the 
IsractUtish servant, whoso term expired in six years, married one of 
his master's permanent female domestics; but her marriage, did not 
release her master from his part of the contract for her whole term of 
service, nor from his legal obligation to support and educate her 
children. Neither did it do away that distinction, which marked her 
national descent by a specific grade and term of service, nor impair 
her obligation to fulfill her part of the contract. Her relations as a 
permanent domestic ^;rew out of a distinction guarded with great care 
throughout the Mosaic system. To render it void, would have been 
to divide the system against itself. This God would not tolerate* 
Not, on the other hand, would he permit the master, to throw 00" the 
responsibility of instructing her children, nor the care and expense of 
their helpless infancy and rearing. He was bound to support and 
educate them, and all her children bom afterwards during her term of 
service;. The whole arrangement beautifully illustrates that wise and 
tender regard for the interests of all the parties concerned, which 
arrays the Mosaic system in robes of glory, and causes it to shine aa 
the sun in the kingdom of our Father. By this law, the children had 
secured to them a mother's tender care. If the husband loved his 
wife and children, he could compel his master to keep him, whether 
he had any occasion for his services or not. If he did not love them, 
to be rid of him was a blessing ; and in that case, the regulation 
would prove an act for the relief of an afilicted family. It is not by 
any means to be inferred, that the release of the servant in the 
seventh year, either absolved Mm from the obligations of mar- 
riage, or shut him out from the society of his family. He could 
doubtless procure a service at no great distance from them, and might 
often do it, to get higher wages, or a kind of employment better suit- 
ed to his taste and skill. The great number of days cn which the 
law released servants from regular labor, would enable him to spend 
much more time with his family, than can be spent by most of the 
Bgeai*, of our benevolent societies with their families, or by many 
mercls^ats, editors, artists, &c., vrhose daily business is in New York, 
whila theirfamilies reside from ten to one hundred miles in the country. 
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We conclude this Inquiry by touching briefly upon an objftection, 
which, though not formally stated, lias been already set aside by the 
whole tenor of the foregoing argument. It is this,—-" The slavery 
of the Canaanites by the Israelites, was appointed by God as a ccm- 
mutatiou of the punishment of death denounced against them for thsir 
sins." If the absurdity of a senteilice consigning persims to deoth, 
and at the &ame time to perpetual slavery, did not sufficiently latigh 
at itself, it would be small self-denial, in a case so tempting, to make 
up the deficiency by a general contribution. For, be it remembered^ 
only one statu'^ was ever given respecting the disposition to be made 
of the inhabitants of Canaan. If the sentence of death wa« pTO> 
nounced against them, and afterwards ammuted, when ? where ? by 
whom ? and in what terms was the commutation, and where is it 
recorded ? Grant, for argument's sake, that all the Canaaniies were 
sentenced to tmconditional extermination ; as there was no reversal 
of the sentence, how can a right to enslave them, be drawn from such 
premises ? The punishment of death is one of the highest recognitions 
of man's moral nature possible. It proclaims him tnan— rational, 8C« 
countable, guilty, deserving deathforhavingdonc his utmost to cheapea 
human life, when the proof of its priceless worth lived in his owa 
nature. But to make him a slave, cheapens to nothing universal hu- 
man nature, and instead of healing a wound, gives a death-stab. 
What ! repair an injury to rational being in the robbery of one of its 
rights, by robbing it of all, and annihilating their foundation — the 
everlasting distinction between persons and things ? To make a 
man a chattel, is not the punishment, but the annihilation of a human 
being, and, so far as it goes, of all human beings. This commuta- 
tion of the punishment of death, into perpetual slavery, what a fortii<- 
nate discovery ! Alas ! for the honor of Deity, if commentators had 
not manned the forlorn hope, and by a timely movement rescued the 
Divine character, at the very crisis of its fafe, from vhe perilous posi- 
tion in which inspiration had carelessly left it ! Here a question arises 
of sufficient importance for a separate dissertation ; but must for the 
present be disposed of in a few paragraphs. Were the Canaanites 

SENTENCED BY GOD TO INDIVIDUAL AND UNCONDITIONAL EXTERMI- 
NATION ? As the limits of this inquiry forbid our giving all tha 
grounds of dissent from commonly recjeived opinions, the suggestion? 
made, will be thrown out merely as queries, rather than laid dtrvm 
as doctrines. The directions as to the disposal of the Canaapite*; 
10 
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are mainly in the following passages, Ex. xsiii. 33— -33 ; txxiv. II. 
Deut. vii, 16—25 ; ix. 3 ; xxxi. 3-— 5. In these verses, the Israel- 
ites are commanded to " destroy the Gaaaasutes'' " drive out," " con- 
sume " " utterly overthrow," "put out," " dispossess them," &c. Did 
these commands enjoin the unconditional and universal destruction 
of the individuals, or merely of the iodtf poUtie ? The word kdrdm, 
to destroy, signifies national, as well as individual destruction ; the 
destruction o( political existence, equally wiOi ■ personal ; of govern- 
mental organization, equally with the lives of the subjects. Besides, 
if we interpret the words destroy, consume, overthrow, &c., to mean 
personal destruction, what meaning shall we give to the expr sssions, 
" drive out before thee " cast out before thee ;" " expel," " put out,'* 
** dispossess," &c., which are used in the same passages ? "I will 
destroy all the people to whom thou shalt come, and I will make all 
thine enemies turn their backs unto th$e.'" Ex. xxiii. 27. Here '* all 
their enemies" were to turn their backs, and " all the people" to be 
" destroyed." Does this mean that God would let all their enemies 
escape, but kill all their friends^ or that he would first kill " all the 
people" and then make them " turn their backs," an army of run- 
away corpses ? If these commands required the destruction of 
the individuals, the Mosaic law was at war with itself, for directions 
as to the treatment of native residents, form a large part of it. See 
Lev. xix. 34 ; xxv. 35v 36 ; xx. 22. Ex. xxiii. 9 ; xxii. 21. Deut. 
i. 16, 17 ; X. 17, 19. xxvii. 19. We find, also that provision was 
made for them in the cities of refuge, Num. xxxv. 15. — the glean- 
ings of the harvest and vintage were theirs, Lev. xix. 9, 10 ; xxiii. 
22 ; — the blessings of the Sabbath, Ex. xx. 10 ;—the privilege of 
oSering sacrifices secured. Lev. xxii. 18 ; and stated religious in- 
et)fuction provided.for ihem. Deut. xxxi. 9, 13. Now does this same 
law require the individual extermination of those whose lives and in- 
terests it thus protects ? These laws were given to the Israelites, 
long before tiiey entered Canaan ; and they must have inferred from 
them, that a multitude of the inhabitants of the land were to continue 
m tY, under their government. Again Joshua was selected as the 
leader of Israel to execute God's threatenings upon Canaan. He 
had no discretionary power. God's commands were his official instruc- 
tions. Ctoing beyond them would have been usurpation ; refusing to 
earrf them out rebellion and treason. Saul was rejected from bemg 
king for disobeying God's commands in a single instance. Now, if 
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God commanded the individual destniction of all the Cani&anitds 
Joshua disobeyed kirn in every instance. For at his death, the !&• 
raelites still " dvtelt among them,^ and each nation is mentioned by 
name. Judg. i. 5, and yet we are told that Joshua " left nothing m- 
dons of all that the Lord commanded Moses f and that he " took all 
that land." Josh. xi. 15 — 22. Also, that there stood not a man of 
all their enemies before them." How can this be, if the command, 
to destroy enjoined individual extermination, and the command to 
drive out, uncondition^ expulsion from the country, rather than their 
expulsion from the possession or ovmership of it, as the lords of the 
soil ? True, multitudes of the Canaanites were slain, but not a case 
can be found in which one was either killed or expelled who acqtti' 
eseed in the transfer of the territory, and its sovereignty, from the in> 
habitants of the land to the Israelites. Witness the case of Rahab 
and her kindred, and the Gibeonites.* The Canaanites knew of the 
miracles wrought for the Israelites ; and that their land had been 
transferred to them as a judgment for their sins. Josh. ii. 9 — 1 1 ; ix. 
9, 10, 24. Many of them were awed by these wonders, and ma^e 
no resistance. Others defied God and came out to battle. These 
occupied tl»e fortified cities, were the most inveterate heathen — the 
aristocracy of idolatry, the kings, the nobility and gentry, the priests, 
with their crowls of satellites, and retainers that aided in idolatrous 
rites, and the military forces, with the chief profligates of both sexesi 
Many facts conoborate the general position. Such as the multitude 
of tributaries in the midst of Israel, and that too, after they had 
" waxed strong," and the uttermost nations quaked at the terror of 

* Perhaps it will be objected, that the preservation of tho Gibeonites, and of Ra- 
hab and her kindred, was & violatioa of the command of God. Wa answer, if it had 
been, we might expect some such intimation. If God had straitljr commanded 
them to extirminata ail the Canaanites, their pledge to save them alive, was ndther 
a repeal of the etatnt^ nor absolution for . the breach of it. If unamditumal da- 
trustUm was the import of the command, would Grod have permitted such an act to 
pass without rebuke? Would he have i.d.nbliBhed such a preceduit wheuls> 
raei had hardly passed the threshold of Canaan, and was then striking the first blow 
of a half (mtnry war 1 What if they had passed their word to Rahab and the Oib* 
eoniteal Was that more binding than Gtod's command? So Saul seems to have 
passed At0 wordtoAgag; yet Samuel hewed him in pieces, because in saving hia 
life, Saul had violated God's command. When Saul sought to slay the Gibeomtea 
in "his zeal for the children of Israel and Judah," God sent upon Israel a three years* 
famlns for it. When David inquired of them what atonement he should makej ^ey 
say, "The man that devised against us, that we shotdd be destroyed ftoratwiiaining 
in any oftht eoastt qfltrad, let s«ven of his sons be delivered," &c. 2 Sam. xjdL 1-^; 
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tfeeis via^anie—tlie Canaanites, Philistiae? and others, who became 
jffbselytes — as the Netheniros, Uriah the Hittite — Rahab, who jaar- 
rkd .onQ of the princes of Judahrr-Ittai — the six hundred Gitites--:' 
D^^vid's body guard. 2 Sam. xv. 18, 21. Obededom the Gittite, 
adopted into the tribe , of Levi. Comp. 2 Sam. vi. 10, 11, with I 
Chron- xr. 18, and 1 C^hron. xxvi, 45 — Jaziz, and Obil. I Chron, 
xxvi. 30, 31, 33. Jephunneh the Vather of Caleb, the Kenite, regis- 
tered in the genealogies of the tribe of Judah, and the one hundred and 
^ty thousand Canaanites, employed by Solomon in the building of the 
Temple * Besides, the grieatest miracle on record, was wrought to save 
a porUoQ of those very Canaanites, and for the destruction of th^se 
who "would exterminate them. Josh. x. 12-^14. Further — the terms 
employed in th^ directions regulating, the disposal of the Canaanites, 
smb. as, « drive out," " put out," " cast out," " expel," " dispossess," &c. . 
seem used interchangably with "consume," "destroy," "overthrow," 
i&c., and thus indicate the sense in which the latter words are used. 
As an illustration cf the meaning generally attached 'to these and 
similar terms, we refer to the history of the Amelekites. " I will 
utterly put out the remembrance of Amelek from under heaven. Ex. 
sacyii. 14. " Thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Amelek from 
under heaven ; thou shalt not forget it." Dent. xxv. 19. " Smite 
Amelek and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them not, 
but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep." 
1 Sam. XV. 2, 3. "Saul smote the Amelekites, and took Agag the 
king of the Amelekites, alive and utterly dbsteoyed all the 
pxoPLE with the edge of the sword." Verses 7, 8. In verse 20, 
Saul saysi " I have brought Agag, the king of Amelek, and l^ave ut- 
terly destroyed the Amelekites." In 1 Sam. xxx. we find the Ame- 
lekites Hjarching an array into Israel, and sweeping every thing be- 
fore them — 'and this in about eighteen years after they had all been 
"tfTTERLY DEs'raoYED!" Dcut. XX. 16, 17, will probably be quoted 
agiainst the preceding view. We argue that the command in these 
verses, did not include all the individuals of the Ganaanitish nations, 
but only the inhabitants of the dities, (and even those conditionally,) 
because, only the inhabitants of cities are specified, — "of the cities of 
these peopls thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth." Cities 

.» If the Canaanites were devoted by God to unconditional estennination, to have 
etD^oyed them iii the erection of the temple,— what vtsM it bat the climaK of impiety 1 
As well might they pollute its alttnrs with swine's fiesh, or make their Bona past 
thtoogbthsfiiie toHoloch. . i: 
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then, as now, were pest-iiduses of vice — they reeked with ftboroinfi" 
tions littie practiced in the country. On this account their ini|tteQce 
would be far more pi»rilou6 to the leraelites th&n that of the «<Mmt^4 
BeisideSf they were the centres of idolatry—there were th^ temples 
and altars, and idols, and priests, without mimher. £v0a Uieir baild« 
ings, streets, and public walks were so mmy visibilities of idolatry^ 
The reason assigned in the 18th verse for exterminating them, 
strengthens the idea,- — " that they teach you not to do ^fVer all the 
abominations , which they have done unto their gods." This would 
be a reason for exterminating the natipns and individuals around 
them, as all were idolaters ; but God commanded them, in certai9 
cases, to spare the inhabitants. Contact with ^ny of ^em would be 
perilous-~with the inhabitants of the cities peculiarlyj^and of the Ca? 
naanitisk cities pre*eminently so. The lOth and 11th verses con- 
tain the general rule prescribing the method in which cities were to 
be summoned to surrender. They were first to receive the offer of 
peace — :if it was accepted, the inhabitants became tributaries-'^tif 
they came out against Israel in battle, the men were to be killed^ and 
the women and little ones saved alive. The 15th verse restricts this 
lenient treatment to the inhabitants of the cities afar off. The 16th 
directs as to the disposal of the inhabitants of Canaanitish cities. 
They were to save alive " nothing that breathed." The common 
mistake has been, in supposing that the command in the 15th verse 
refers to the whole system of directions preceding, commencing with 
the 10th, whereas it manifestly refers only to the inflictions specified in 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th, making a distinction between those Canaan- 
itish cities that^«|f^«, and the cities afar off that fought— in ode case 
destroying the males and females, and in the other, the males only. 
The offer of peace, and the conditional preservation, were as really 
guarantied to Canaanitish cities as to others. Their inhabitants were 
not to be exterminated unless they came out against Israel in battle. 
But let us settle this question by the " law aaftd the testimony.'* 
" There was not a city that made peace with the children of Israel 
save the Hivites, the inhabitants of Gibeon ; all others they took in 
battle. For it was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they 
' shoidd COME OUT AGAINST IsRAEL iw BATTLE, that he might de- 
stroy them utterly, and that they might have no favor, but that he might 
destroy them, as the Lord commanded Moses." Josh, xixt 19, 20. 
That is, if they had not come out against Israel in battle, they would 



h&V6 bad ^* favor " shown them, and would not have been destroyed 
MUefly^^ 'The great debign was to transfer the territory of the Ca- 
naanites to t^e Msraelites, and along with ii, ahsolnte scmreignty in 
e«(»^ f^^e<;. to annihilate their political organizations, civil pD^^, 
akd juxisprttdence^ and, their , system of religion, with all its rights 
and'^pe^^dajges ; and to substitute therefor, a pure theocracy, adminis- 
;:^^ied b)^ jehovah^^ih ihe-Israelites as His representatives and agents. 
Ii^ ft' %Ofd the people were to be denationcdieed, their political exis- 
tilipice annihilated, their idol teib^les, altars, images groves and hea- 
rites destroyed, and themselves put under tribute. Those who 
rosisted the execution of Jehovah's purpose , were to be lulled, while 
tibose* who quietly submitted to it were r to be spared. All had the 
ohoice of the8» altehiatives, either free egress out of the land ;* or 
atitqcdescence in the decree^twith life anu residence as tributaries, 
under the protection of the government ; or resistance to the execu- 
tion 6f the decree, \vith dieath. '* And it shall come to pass, if they 
mil diligently learn the ways of my people, to swear by my name, the 
Ldrdliveth, asikey taught my people to swear by Baal ; then shall 

TflBT BB BtlLT IN THE MIDST OF MY PEOPLE." 

^ |The original design of the preceding Inquiry embraced a much, 
wider range of topic?. It was soon found, however, that to fill up the 
outline would be to make a volume. . jMuch of the foregoing has there- 
fore been thrown into a mere series ojf t7i<2{C0f, to trains of thought and 
classes of proof, which, however limited or imperfect, may perhaps, 
afibtd some facilities to those who have little leisure for protracted 
investigation.] 

*,Sappose all.the OaBfianitish nations had abaRcloned their teiritory at the tidings 
. «tf .][8Tael'8tapproadi, did God's command require the Israelites to chaee theni to the 
'^ends of theeuth,i'tuid hfm out, until every Canaanite was deatroyedl It is 
t<b preipoaterotis for. belief, Eind yet it follow^ legitimately from that construction, 
which int^pretfl the terms '.'consume^',' "destroy," " deattoy utterly," &c. tomeen 
ancohditiont^indimdiaalexterminatioa. . 



